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CUS 15. = NATURAL GAS PIPELINE: 
a eae for almost everybody, Lady Bountiful 








“When I first heard about that National 
Accounting Machine, I thought our 
firm was too small to afford it. I’m glad 
I changed my mind. 

“When I was shown that you could 
handle all our accounting jobs on that 
one machine—receivables, payables, sales 
and expense distribution, general ledger, 
stock records—even payroll—that con- 
vinced me. 

“I’m always amazed how you switch 
from one job to another in a few seconds, 
just by changing those form-posting bars! 
“And that machine has saved us so 


‘THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


:..and I thought 3 
our business was too small € 
for that machine!" 


much time, it looks like it’s repaying its 
entire cost this first year—and next year 
its savings will be clear profit!” 


* * * 


Large concerns, too, are enjoying the 
flexibility of this National MULTIPLE- 
DUTY machine that permits transferring 
machines from one department—or job 
—to another during peak-load periods. 
Whether your business is large or small, 
have our nearest representative show 
you what you can save with National 
Mechanized Accounting. 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 










t this Remarkable Instrument 
to work! 


The most talked about new 


service offered by any supplier 






of Industrial Lubricants. 




























"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc-— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others have profited by 
this unique industrial service. A dem- 
onstration of this service is available to 
you without charge or obligation. Con- 
tact the office nearest you, or write for 
free booklet at right. 

A complete line of quality lubricants 
for industry: 


e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 
e Chillo Cutting Oils 

¢ Trojan Greases 

e Cisco Compounds 

e D-C Diesel Engine Oils 


e Plant Machinery Oils FREE! 













The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ana- 
lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continu- 


e Plus two hundred other wea vcs ously how much fuel is wasted by needlessly 
This helpful \ heating excess air .. . and how to correct this 

petroleum products s helpfu oe, heey ae 
booklet! oss. Send coupon today for more information. 





© IT | t S$ CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 649 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new booklet 
entitled ‘““Combustion Control for Industry.” 
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DIDNT 
FIT! 


She was wavering, and the sales- 
man knew it. She really wore a 
four and a half, but four was all 
he had. The pump was smart all 
right — but he wasn’t. Because it 
took him just two minutes of fast 
talk about after they’re broken in’’ 
to close the sale—and to send away 
a lady who wouldn't come back! 


We think that’s bad business — 
in any business! Because continued 
success always depends on satisfied 
customers — people who want to 
come back again and again. 


That’s why your interests as an 
investor come first at Merrill Lynch 
. .. Why superior service is always 
more important to us than im- 
mediate sales. 

Most times of course, you will 
probably find exactly what you 
want. There’s an extremely wide 
variety of stocks we can help you 
select from. 

But if our Research Department 
thinks the securities you already 
own are the best you can buy for 
your purposes, they'll say so! 

And if you ask about a security 
we don’t think you should buy, 
we'll tell you that, too. 

And if you want to invest, but 
really can’t afford even moderate 
risks to your capital, we hope 
we'll be the first to point that out. 
We think we will be. 

Of course, you can still walk 
out with a size four stock when 
you really need a four and a half 
—but it won’t be because we 
didn’t tell you. We do want you 
to come back. 


Department SD-63 


Merritt LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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Legal aspects of the “bee” 

Your Washington Column [July 15] 
clearly accuses Truman, the FCC and the 
Democratic National Committee of put- 
ting the bee on “Movie Moguls” and “pri- 
vate power moguls” for contributions, by 
means of subtle threats. 

Some questions: 

If movie corporations and power cor- 

rations do kick in, as you surely imply, 
or political campaigns, isn’t it unla ? 
If so, who is the more guilty, the con- 
tributor or the one who has “set the price 
of immunity”? 

If such contributions are paid from cor- 
porate funds (and who would be naive 
enough to imagine otherwise?) did the 
stockholders know about it, or authorize 
the expenditure, or would they sanction 
such use of their money to re-elect offi- 
cials who have shown so little regard for 
the owners of business? 

As one of the latter, I for one would 
welcome full exposure of factual informa- 
tion on such dirty business 

—H. F. Rene, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Said Policrax: “The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s campaign chest should 
benefit from the proposed FTC ruling 
against movie anti-trust violators.”—Ep. 


Degrees for business giants 


I heartily agreed with your comment 
[July 1], concerning the few business men 
who receive “honorary degrees conferred 
by our highest institutions of learning.” 

I think it is significant to note that at 
the recent 1950 commencement exercises 
at Mount Union College, Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors, delivered 
the commencement address and received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree. Thus, 
this small liberal arts college is helping, 
in its own way, to honor at least one of 
the giants of industry. 

—WiLBert C. WINOLD, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Shame on us? 


Shame on you for your issue of Au- 
gust 1! At a time when your readers look 
to you for courageous, objective guidance, 
you devote your entire Financial section to 
stale stuff about Mutuals, which says— 
what? You can’t run away from pressing 
issues without admitting a most alarming 
lack of guts. 

Sure, Mutuals are important. But the 
matter you carried certainly did not war- 
rant the total elimination of the timely 
discussions and detailed helpfulness read- 
ers have been accustomed to receive from 
you. 

—Max HeErscHart, 
New York, N. Y. 


High cost of plumbing 


I was very much interested in your 
ersonal comment [July 15] about the 
ill you received for plumbing in your 
home, based on a $4 hourly charge. 

Therein you inquire “how many mil- 
lions of families can pay such a charge?” 

I would like to inquire of you whether 
you think the owners of controlled resi- 
dential rental property have greater ability 
to pay this excessive and exorbitant serv- 
ice charge than you as the owner of a 
private home? Yet you have been a per- 
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sistent, consistent proponent of a continua- 
tion of residential rent control. 

I perso hope that you have come 
to the end of your rope in endorsing con- 
tinued residential rent control, for which 
there is no sound logic with all other con- 
trols having been removed for almost four 
years. 

In such areas where rent control has 
been removed, rentals have taken their 
rightful place in a free economy, and there 
has been no wholesale eviction of tenants 
nor excessive increases as were predicted 
by the Socialistic Bureaucrats who sought 
the perpetuation of the greatest un-Ameri- 
can and discriminatory treatment ever 
accorded by the Government against a 
small minority class of citizens. 
—CLARENCE C. Lanc, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RE: “PROFITEERING” 


I certainly agree most wholeheartedly 
with the feeling and content of Malcolm 
Forbes’ editorial, “Plain Profiteering.” I 
find, however, that these price increases 
are not limited to the “shortsighted, greedy 
‘smart boys’ trying to make a killing in a 
hurry,” unless the great majority of Amer- 
ican industry falls in that category. 

In my work here in the Purchasing De- 
partment, I have noticed that about 80% 
of all our suppliers have given us notice 
of price increases, averaging about 10% as 
an overall increase. These suppliers are 
primarily large, well-known manufacturers 
in this country. It seems to me that this 
situation indicates American industry no 
longer feels that competitors’ influences 
will bring much pressure on their price 
policies. There has been, evidently, a de- 
sire to increase prices for many months, 
but the normal working of the free enter- 
prise system had prevented such increases. 
Now it seems likely that Uncle Sam will 
be the biggest customer, so the fear of 
competition no longer has any perme 
influence. I certainly do agree that suc 
price increases are a sad commentary on 
a free enterprise system and on the patti- 
otic feeling of those people active in 
them... . 

—JaMEs MAGUIRE, 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


+ 

I submit for your consideration a tat 
plan, which I believe would automatically 
result in a price roll-back to the June 25 
level: 

1. Limit the net earnings of corpora 
tions and individuals to not exceed_theit 
net income for 1949, or an average of their 
income for 1948 and 1949, any amount 
above to be paid as tax. 

2. Use the excess income so derived for 
reduction of the national debt. 

—R. W. ScHapPaAnskl, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stockholder relations 


Congratulations on the fine article i 
the July 15 issue on the position of Amen: 
can stockholders today. 

My own effort is being directed to 
wards making the Atlantic Refining ©. 
see the advantages of good financial re 
lations. 

Forses Magazine has long given stock 
holders courage. Keep up the good job. 

—Forrest G. Pearson, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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OF AKRON, OHIO, on August third, 
nineteen hundred, my father founded The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. This 
year we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of that historic event. 


In those fifty years, our Company has 
grown from a small, abandoned foundry 
building with a working force of twelve 
men to a world-wide organization of more 
than seventy thousand people whose high- 
quality products are known and respected 
everywhere. 


From the Firestone organization have 
come many developments that have made 
transportation history. These include the 
first mechanically-fastened straight-side 


tire which was the forerunner of the type © 


now in universal use; the first commercial 
demountable rim which has now become 
the demountable wheel; the first angular 
rubber non-skid tread which is now a 
safety feature of all pneumatic tires; the 
first practical pneumatic tractor tire which 
led to putting the farm on rubber; and the 
first balloon tire which has now been de- 
veloped into the present day super-balloon. 


Our Company was the first to use racing 
tire construction principles in regular pro- 
duction tires; the first to manufacture 
synthetic rubber tires for airplanes and 
passenger cars; and the first to establish 
one-stop service stations where car owners 
could get in one place all of the products 


Lhe Farst 


and services needed to keep their cars in 
safe driving condition. 


In 1918, father pioneered the “Ship-by- 
Truck” movement which gave impetus to 
the development of the trucking industry, 
He was a leader in the “Good Roads” 
movement which led to the construction 
of our nation-wide system of highways. + 


He waged successful battles against tire 
and rim monopolies in the United States, 
And, under the banner, ‘Americans 





Should Produce Their Own Rubber,” he 
fought against the international cartels 
which attempted to control the output, 
distribution and price of rubber. As a 
result, the Firestone Rubber Plantations 
were established in the West African 
Republic of Liberia, and during the war 
these plantations were one of the few 
sources of natural rubber available to the 
allied nations. 


These are but a few of the many impor: 
tant contributions which the Firestone 
organization has made to the progress of 
transportation and of civilization during 
its fifty years of service. This remarkable 
record of achievement was made possible 
by those millions of customers both past 
and present whose loyalty and friendship 
we value so highly; by our thousands of 
dealers whose service to car owners has 
been and is so effective and efficient; and 
by the men and women of Firestone whose 
ability and skill have contributed so vitally 
to our continuing progress down through 
the years. 
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This record of accomplishment is sub- 
stantial testimony to the superiority of the 
American system of competitive free enter- 
prise which has given our people the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
Under no other system do so many benefits 
accrue to so many people: to the stock- 
holders who provide the facilities, to the 
men and women who make and distribute 
the products, and to the millions of con- 
sumers who buy and use those products. 


We believe that the next fifty years will 
bring forth even greater achievements. For 
example, in synthetic rubber, different 
formulas are constantly being created to 
meet specific needs. Technically speaking, 
synthetic rubber is a plastic and anyone 
acquainted with the plastic industry ceases 
to be amazed at the new uses developed 
and predicted for this material. The future 
uses of synthetic rubber and other plastics 
appear to be limitless. 


New applications of rubber to insulate 
machinery and equipment from vibration 
and to absorb shocks indicate the prospect 
of a much enlarged market in this field. 
The next fifty years may bring rubber 
roads that will be more durable and less 
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costly to maintain. And, in the future, 
foamed rubber may replace the coil spring 
in automobile seats, furniture and mat- 
tresses. Many manufacturers already are 
changing over to foamed rubber cushion- 
ing materials as fast as we are able to 
increase our output of this product. 


Present-day tire manufacturing equip- 
ment is highly efficient, yet we constantly 
are working on new and improved designs, 
always seeking to make our machines still 
more economical, simpler to operate, safer 
and more accurate. A major project of 
interest to us is the conversion to new and 
revolutionary sources of power. Present 
methods of generating power may give 
way to atomic energy. Electronic vulcani- 
zation shows great promise. Indeed, fifty 
years from now, a tire manufacturing 
plant may bear little resemblance to the 
modern tire plant of today. 


This year, as we celebrate the completion 
of half a century of service, we of the 
Firestone organization are looking ahead, 
planning ahead and working ahead so that 
we shall continue to uphold our tradition 
of always giving to those who rely on us 
the “Best Today, Still Better Tomorrow.” 


CHAIRMAN 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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by MALCOLM FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


BARUCH IS RIGHT 


Piecemeal mobilization already threatens unnecessary 
economic chaos. 

It was a costly failure in World War I. It created endless 
delay and costly confusion in World War II. Now, with a 
fabulous national debt, and hardly any “cushion” of time 
or money left for bungling, we cannot mobilize and also go 
on doing business-as-usual. 

In his Senate Committee appearance, Bernard Baruch 
declared: “The gravest threats to the preservation of the 
American system today are not government controls. They 
are military defeats abroad and further inflation at home. 
Each day that prices rise, the real value of every dollar 
appropriated by Congress shrinks. More billions will have 
to be voted to buy the same things; the national debt 
will mount needlessly.” 

In the few weeks of Korean war we have witnessed an 
inexcusable wave of price rises, much profiteering. Every 
day that passes makes price controls more essential, yet 
more difficult to enact. With every price increase comes 
greater pressure for wage boosts. With them, go more 
rises. Rampant inflation threatens at a time when military 
spending must skyrocket. 

It is hard to believe that the Administration is blind to 
this situation. Is the imminence of fall Congressional Elec- 
tions holding them back? It is difficult to conclude the 
President would send troops to battle and death, and still 
play politics with our ability to supply them. Is it that 
they fear the public wouldn’t stand for controls? Every 
indication is that the public is crying for controls. 

Before more time passes, before the situation at home 
becomes more grave, the President should be empowered 
—and use those powers—to enact all-out mobilization, in- 
cluding blanket price, wage and rent controls, plus neces- 
sary rationing. 

We are not engaged in a little “police action” far away. 
We are at war, as our troops in Korea can testify. With 
many other spots threatening to explode, we now stand 
sufficiently unprepared so that Russia will call the tunes. 

Since we don’t intend to dance to Communist piping, we 
had better swiftly mobilize. 

Halfway measures won't work. 

Nothing short of full mobilization can prevent economic 
as well as military disaster. 

Let’s not fiddle around with our own survival. 


PAY AS WE GO! 


President Truman asked for $10 billion this year as a 
starter toward the cost of meeting the war crisis. After 
brave words about the need for sacrifice to pay for these 
vast new expenditures, he asked for $5 billion of new taxes. 
With a national debt exceeding $257 billion now, and 
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having “enjoyed” an unbalanced budget every year but 
two since 1930, we had better stop kidding ourselves and 
start paying-as-we-go for what victory is going to cost. 

No one likes taxes, and no one likes war. But this isn’t 
a matter of what we like or don’t like. We may be able 
to prevent the war's spread, but only if we arm and 
mobilize as we would if we were actually engaged in a 
full world war. Higher taxes on all incomes except the 
lowest will indeed sharply reduce inflation pressures. Ex- 
cess profits taxes on corporations are in order. And a 
drastic cut in non-military government costs is a must. 
Washington spenders must also sacrifice. 

In short, if we are to spend $10 billion this year, we'd 
better raise $10 billion more from taxes. These extra bil- 
lions for war threaten to continue and to increase for many 
years. By only paying for them partly now, we are storing 
up economic troubles that may become, in a long-pull 
affair, as dangerous as a major military disaster. 


GENERAL MILLS ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


General Mills has achieved an outstanding reputation 
for stockholder relations. Founder Bell and present Board 
Chairman Harry Bullis were not content merely to build 
a great industry around flour milling, but have made theirs 
a dynamic, nimble-footed giant in a field that has as many 
pitfalls as grain pits. And they have made a point of 
keeping their stockholders informed of problems and 
progress; they have worked at making partners of share- 
holders, creating a body of informed and hence enthusias- 
tic owners. 

The company’s 22nd annual report was released at a 
press luncheon the other day, and the entire affair was 
handled in a manner that does much to explain General 
Mills’ reputation in the financial community. Chairman 
Bullis set the keynote: “This will be short and sweet.” 
President Perrin reviewed certain highlights of the year. 
Questions were in order. They were answered by various 
top officers, into whose bailiwick they fell. 

One excellent point about the well-presented printed 
teport: On page 19 is a “layman summary” of vital statis- 
tics for the year; on pages 20 and 21 is the financial sum- 
mary essential to statisticians, but difficult for the layman 
to interpret. A simple, sensible solution to a “problem” 
much discussed in the business of preparing annual re- 
ports. 

I asked Mr. Bullis: “Does General Mills plan any price 
rises on food products because the demand has increased?” 

His reply typifies the spirit and sound thinking which 
has built the company: “Absolutely not. We have made, 
and will make only such price increases as will cover a 
jump in our cost of supplies such as grain.” 

The company’s profits will not come from profiteering 
in a war economy. 


MOVE OVER, COLONEL McCORMICK! 


Master-minding the art of war is usually the province 
of “top brass” and the Chicago Tribune’s Bertie McCormick. 
Publisher McCormick, I understand, claims to be the in- 
ventor of military science, and from his lofty perch towering 
over the windy city he is not reluctant to toss an occasional 
pearl of Olympian wisdom toward the High Command 
in Washington. At the risk of poaching on Mr. McCor- 
mick’s preserve, I would like to make a couple of observa- 
tions on the subject. As a former machine-gun Sergeant, 
I speak from fox-hole perspective and my omniscience may 
be questioned by the strategic and tactical brains of both 
the Pentagon and the Tribune. However, I think— 

1. Airpower’s limitations, if not sufficiently established to 
the satisfaction of all in the last war, have been definitely 
established in Korea. The boys seem to have gotten off 
in the clouds of global strategy, and have proved painfully 
limited in the ability to offer the best possible tactical sup- 
port to ground troops. To date in Korea the air has been 
ours, but it doesn’t seem to have slowed the enemy to any 
appreciable extent. Pearl for top brass: Airpower has its 
limitations. 


2. The need for better tanks, and more of ’em, if not 
sufficiently established to the satisfaction of all in the last 
war, has definitely been established in Korea. We never 
had a tank to match the Germans’ in the last war, and 
to date we don’t have one to match the Russian jobs in 
Korea. For a nation of manufacturing and mechanical 
wizzes, this seems incredible. I can only guess some top 
ranking Pentagon bird brain, never having seen an enemy 
tank from the perspective of a footsoldier with a rifle, just 
never got hot on the subject. Pearl for top brass: Design 
a good tank and make plenty of ’em quick. 

3. Those foolish military men who seemed bent on “de- 
emphasizing” the Marines should be themselves de-empha- 
sized into oblivion. Traditionally, the Marines have been 
our only ready striking force, and so used throughout their 
long and glorious history. The Marines, with their un- 
matched esprit, specialized training and rugged pride in 
performance, proved invaluable in the past, and could be 
invaluable again. No one I knew in the Army infantry had 
anything but admiration for the Marines. Pearl for top 
brass: Be grateful for the Marines, build them up swiftly, 
while mobilizing the Army according to schedule. 





REPORT FROM BRITAIN 


This is the second dispatch from our Editor-in-Chief, now 
investigating conditions and prospects in Britain. 


Britain is writhing under the gravest of dilemmas. 

Its leaders are thoroughly aware of this. 

The populace aren't. 

Briefly: It is vitally important to Britons that Western 
Europe attain maximum military strength. 

But they fear the maximum development of her indus- 
trial strength. 

Yet, the two movements must go hand-in-hand. 

The Socialist Government has demonstrated its opposi- 
tion to the fullest integration of Western European coun- 
tries and their economy in various ways: the most recent 
and significant, its rejection—thus far—of M. Schuman’s plan 
to govern participating merged coal and steel industries by 
an international parliament. 

This obstructive stand may, or may not, prove the un- 
doing of Attlee’s Government. 

Winston Churchill was the first eminent British states- 
man to urge, vehemently, the unification of Western Euro- 
pean countries in every way possible. This is a main plank 
in the Conservatives’ platform, one which probably will 
play a foremost part in the next election, provided a modus 
vivendi be not reached by then. 

Churchill is all for furthering the solidarity, the expan- 
sion, the prosperity of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions—without thereby rubbing the United States the wrong 
way. 

Attlee’s obstructionism on the Continent is exciting fears 
in responsible circles that he may alienate continued full- 
flood Marshall aid. If that were to happen, Britain’s plight 
could well become pitiable. 

Like our own Truman, Attlee is more of a politician than 
a statesman. Votes first! 

He doubts whether a majority of proud Britons, blind to 
the nation’s precarious economic, financial position would 
consent to the creation of a supranational parliament to 
dominate Western Europe’s most important industries. 
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Britannia ruled the waves—and virtually the world—so long 
that the man in the street cannot fathom, cannot stomach, 
the twentieth century metamorphosis. 

A Labor Union leader the other day characterized Britain 
as “this country with its enormous wealth and resources.” 

Would that it were so! 

Admittedly, the Labor Government is in a tantalizingly 
tight spot in the fundamental matter of how far it can 
wisely—politically—go in cooperating in the upbuilding of 
Continental countries. Its fence-sitting cannot last much 
longer. How it jumps may determine which Party will next 
rule Britain. 


“COCKEYED PRIORITIES” 


One of the wittiest, most pointed, criticisms of the present 
Government comes from Lord Balfour of Inchrye, aimed at 
Minister of Defense Shinwell and others: 


Mr. Shinwell says the pace of our build-up of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force is governed by our national resources. If 
ever there was a Government of cock-eyed priorities it is this one. 
They put social security before national security. They prefer 
wigs to wings. They give teeth to foreign visitors before giving 
teeth to our Own armour. 

To cap all, they entrust the wellbeing of the ground forces 
to the man who failed to grow a groundnut. We need steel, 
cement and labour for Service and civilian houses, but pavilions 
for the Festival of Britain and blocks of Government offices 
come first. 

Now, just when it is vitally important that all shall hear the 
news and views from home and abroad in the widest way, our 
sources of information are to be cut down. The planned preju- 
dice of this Government against a free Press which dares to 
question Socialist policy and rule means less import of news- 
print into Britain and more export of newsprint out of Britain. 

The result is going to be smaller instead of bigger news- 


* papers, and at the worst possible moment from the point of 


public interest. The British daily Press is in a worse position 
than that of any other free land, not excluding the countries 
we fought and conquered. 

P.S.—About to leave for leading agricultural areas. As in 
America, they have been prosperous, thanks to enormous 
subsidies. —B. C. Forses. 


Forbes 
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WASHING TON 


UN-RECOGNIZE RUSSIA? 


There’s a lot of underground support 
here for Ex-President Herbert Hoover’s 
idea of reorganizing the UN to include 
Russia out. You'll be hearing more talk 
in the future, too, about Uncle Sam with- 
drawing Russian recognition. 

At least five Senators and as many more 
Representatives already have expressed 
their opposition to continued recognition 
of the old Soviet regime in Russia, much 
less the new one in China. 


CRONY TONY 


One month after K-Day, when Uncle 
Sam went to war in Korea, reporters for 
the press services finally got around to 
asking Truman why, three days before 
K-Day he had said the outlook for peace 
was never brighter. The reporters, be it 
noted, did not ask this question of the 
President until every newsmagazine worth 
mentioning, several tip-sheets, and a few 
magazine writers already had asked it 100 
times in print in various places. 

A few days later, White House cor- 
respondent for the giant Associated Press 
carried a most pathetic feature about how 
President Truman “hides the aching pain” 
of his greatest disappointment—failure of 
his “peace” efforts—behind a “natural 
buoyancy.” 

Truman is represented as being “graver” 
than he used to be, etc., etc. It is a most 
heart-rending tale, and no doubt was de- 
signed to help the Fair Dealers get a 
little more sympathy from the voters out 
in the sticks. In some newspapers, the 
article was unsigned, but it was written 
by Ernest B. (Tony) Vaccaro, who has 
been fawning on Harry ever since he 
popped into the Presidency. Vaccaro is 
about as unbiased as Clark Clifford about 
Harry Truman and the Fair Deal. Tony 
is a crony. He plays poker with the Presi- 
dent on those long week-end jaunts on the 
U. S. S. Williamsburg down the Potomac— 
a rare privilege for a newsman. 


WEAPONS “SURPLUS” 


Senator Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.), 
who has been among those trying to make 
Truman see the Communist menace for 
some years, didn’t hesitate to use the 
poate on the White House in its darkest 
our. 

The Senator, chairman of a Senate com- 
mittee which investigated disposal of sur- 
plus property back in the 80th Congress, 
pointed out that $51 billion worth of “sur- 
plus” war materials was jettisoned by the 
Administration from 1946 through 1948, 
some $11 billion of the total being repre- 
sented by weapons in the Pacific area. 
Thomas C. McCabe, who rode to the 
chairmanship of the Federal Reserve 
Board on Truman’s coattails, won his 
preatest laurels in Administration circles 
y quickly disposing of the materials in 
the Far East Area. 

These weapons would now be most use- 

l to American forces in Korea. There is 
evidence, however, that lots of them are 
being put to use by the North Koreans. 
It is estimated that $8 billion worth of 
aircraft was disposed of in that general 


area, with even larger amounts of tanks, 
ns and other weapons being given away 
or fractions of the original value. 


BUSINESS HOUSING UP 


Price of business buildings and indus- 
trial facilities is getting higher, now that 
it’s becoming apparent that materials 
tightness will extend to the commercial 
field. Demand for additional office space 
never has let up since V-J Day, due to 
the number of new businesses (net) com- 
ing into operation and to obsolescence of 
buildings en over-used. 

If you're planning any kind of commer- 
cial building (of the non-defense variety ), 
you_ had better get started right away 
or defer it for a long time. Incidentally, 
demand for office and business space al- 
ready is forcing commercial and business 
rents higher, a trend that likely will con- 
tinue for a long time in the foreseeable 
future. 


MILLS BILL BACK 


Remember the Mills Bill, which would 
have sped up the collection of corporate 
taxes? 

Well, its sponsor is in the news again, 
with his plan for an excess profits tax 
to curb profiteering. He’s seeking to ap- 

end the idea to an Administration bill 
or renegotiation of defense contracts, 
which is well-nigh certain to be enacted. 

In World War II, the excess profits 
tax rate was 85.5% of any sum above an 
arbitrary “fair profits” limit for newer 
businesses, or a median based on 1936-39 
profits. 

Senator Walter F. George (D-Ga.) 
doesn’t look too kindly on the ideas of 
Harvard-educated Wilbur D. Mills (D.- 
Ark.). Senator George, in fact, is not in 
favor of any tax legislation this year, pre- 
ferring to wait until the air clears to see 
just what must be done. Loophole-closing, 
a vital part of the old excise-tax reduction 
measure, will be in the limelight in the 
coming weeks and is likely to go through 
this year. 


LOBBY PROBE DEAD 


The famous “lobby” investigation is 
over, a fizzle from beginning to end. Ad- 
ministration hoped originally that Repre- 
sentative Frank Buchanan (D.-Pa.) could 
publicly pummel some big business vio- 
lators of the Lobbying Act of 1946. He 
failed miserably. 

Buchanan SEN blame big business 
for his failure so much as he does the 
left-wing advisers who got him into the 
mess. They began to question witnesses 
about everything from religion to civil 
rights, ran the probe right off the tracks 
laid out for it. This caused such a public 
reaction that Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn put his foot down. When the 
unfavorable blows*began to land, the Ad- 
ministration leaders put the clamps on 
the money and stopped the show. 

Now, all Buchanan can do is make 
some mild recommendations to close loop- 
holes in the Lobbying Act of 1946. The 
changes, if they are ever voted, won't 
make too much difference. Nothing but 


by POLICRAX 


a full-blown Fair Deal collectivist state 
can stop lobbying. It may come, but Mr. 
Buchanan’s methods won’t bring it be- 
cause they are too inept. 


HOOVER REFORMS TABLED 


Surge of new Federal spending and war 
headlines mean no more action, not even 
token action, on the Hoover reform 
measures. 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, which heretofore has enjoyed a 
a press here, is lucky now to get three 
ines in the papers that Congressmen read 
—notably the four Washington newspapers. 

The Hoover Committee is concentrating 
on one recommendation that yet may 
make some headway, due to the terrible 
mail snafu of 1950, caused by Postmaster 
General Jesse Donaldson’s political cuts. 
Committee says that putting the Hoover 
plans into effect in the mailing system 
alone would save $262,000,000 annually, 
about four times as much as Donaldson 
claims to be saving by his political cut, 
thus reducing the half-billion postal deficit 
by more than one-half. 

But it probably won’t be done. Tru- 
man is about as interested in saving Fed- 
eral money as he is in helping to find 
the ballots lost in the Kansas City vote 
frauds of 1948. 


VINSON v. JOHNSON 


There was some doubt about who was 
going to win the battle of preparedness— 
Secretary of State Louis Johnson or Rep- 
resentative Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), chair- 
man of the House Committee on the 
Armed Services, but the Korean War re- 
solved it quickly. Vinson is an easy 
winner. 

Vinson reserved time to speak on the 
House floor July 25. He lambasted the 
Pentagon’s “too little, too late” policies to 
a fare-thee-well. Representative Dewey 
Short (R-Mo.), ranking Republican on 
the committee, took the floor a few min- 
utes later to put an exclamation point on 
the committee’s solidarity. 

Three days later, the Pentagon an- 
nounced that the Air Force would be 
brought up to 69 groups (remember the 
ren 5 hi yw for 70 groups years 
ago?), and the construction of several 
cruisers and battleships. 

Johnson is a much sadder—and wiser— 
man after having seen his ideas all disin- 
tegrate at the first hot blast of a real war. 


NEW ACHESON TACK 


Dean Acheson is buddying up to re- 

rters, trying to make them forget that 
¥ was in favor of “writing off’ Korea 
only a few months ago. 

Acheson recently told a reporter in an 
“exclusive” that he told the newspaper 
editors in Washington last April “how 
stupid and futile it would be to try to 
check Red infiltration by use of our armed 
force and how such an effort in China, 
or elsewhere, would inflame the whole 
Far East against us.” 

The Secretary of State says that all that 
was changed by the Korean blow—al- 
though he doesn’t explain exactly how the 
Korean situation differed, except that it 


was smaller from the China situation 
which he has watched with supreme in- 
difference for years. 

Acheson still is determined not to use 
the U.S. veto to keep from seating the 
Chinese “agrarians” who want to take the 
place of the Nationalist delegates. He 
said that this would furnish the Reds with 
a bad precedent, overlooking that the 
Russians never have been very _per- 
snickety about vetos, with or without 
precedents. 


G. O. PREPAREDNESS 


The Republicans, if they want to cam- 
paign as the “preparedness” party, have 
a good story to tell. The “do nothing” 
80th Congress, pounded so mercilessly by 
Truman in *48, did more for national de- 
fense than any Congress in American his- 
tory. Almost every day, some new evi- 
ang Republican farsightedness comes 
to light. 

For example, the $7 billion “industrial 
reserve” program, which put certain plants 
in standby condition for potential war use, 
and set aside others that private industry 
could use on condition they be kept ready 
for war. This was a Republican measure 
and no doubt Secretary Johnson is thank- 
ing the Republicans mentally, if not 
openly. 

The synthetic rubber plant program, 
which is the nation’s assurance against 
running a war without tires in case Ma- 
laya shipments are cut off in the future, 
is another accomplishment of the “do 
nothing” Republican Congress. 

Oddly enough, not many of the Re- 
publicans have enough publicity perspecu- 
ity to bring out these facts. They are 
dunderheads from a propaganda stand- 
point. 


FTC MINORITY VOTE 


If you want to read an example of 
sloppy thinking by a majority of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, write for Order 
No. 5486, relating to mail advertisements 
put out by the Independent Directory 
Corporation of New York, in which the 
FTC orders two companies to cease and 
desist certain practices. 

Lowell Mason, the great dissenter on 
the FTC, literally waylays the logic of his 
colleagues (mostly Truman cronies) on 
the FTC, in his minority opinion. 

“The Federal Trade Commission is the 
protector of the public interest,” Mason 
states. “But we are not guardians ad litem 
to the Mortimer Snerds who can read but 
won't, who don’t have to sign contracts 
but do, nor do I believe we forward the 
public interest by clouding the validity 
of contracts no court would condemn. . . . 

“Can we protect a man against buying 
a pig in a poke? I doubt if the standards, 
basis and reasons supporting our authority 
to ban false and misleading advertising 
justify the condemnation of written sales 
contracts which clearly advise the pur- 
chaser in detail of the commodity he is 
buying, just because the purchaser did not 
read what he signed... . 

“If this be so, I sense a feeling that 
nothing people do is to be stamped with 
the importance of self-responsibility. Shall 


a contract be void if my mood is at vari- 
ance with its words? Shall we invalidate 
the highest form of business obligation 
(written instruments) by finding the nu- 
ances and overtones surrounding it are not 
in accord with what is actually ‘nominated 
in the bond?’ Will we have to psycho- 
analyze the complexes of all parties as 
they affix their signatures to make a deben- 
ture or other written instrument legal? . . .” 


EWING STILL STEWING 


Mr. Malaprop of 1950, Oscar Ewing, 
head of the vast Federal Security Agency, 
is still pulling blunders that embarrass the 
Administration, but he keeps right on roll- 
ing along. 

Ewing, brought before the lobby inves- 
tigating committee at Republican insist- 
ence in its final days of hearings, described 
his European tour from December 1, 1949, 
through January 17, 1950, during which 
he gave out interviews favoring socialized 
medicine at every European whistle stop, 
as a “survey of health and security pro- 
grams.” He was accompanied by five as- 
sistants, he admitted,-and by his wife, 
whose expenses were not charged to Uncle 
Sam, he said. 

He has made 83 speeches since his 
returning, basing most of them on his 
European studies. He was irate at ques- 
tions regarding a luncheon he gave for 
private groups (to sell socialized medi- 
cine) at which Federal employees served 
as waiters. He put his foot in his mouth 
by pointing out that his employees used 
for the purpose “were just sitting around” 
when he enlisted their aid. 


TEN DIGITS 


Note to businessmen who are coming 
back to Washington: The Pentagon’s new 
telephone number is Liberty 5-6700. It 
replaces old REpublic 6700. 

You now have to remember 10 digits 
to get a call through to a military bureau 
—five digits in the phone number itself 
and five in the extension. This isn’t the 
only thing that is more complicated. 


VET VOLUME 


The U. S. veteran (all wars) population 
now stands at 19,076,000, the highest 
mark in history. It is some 9,000 higher 
than the previous high reported here by 
the U. S. Veterans’ Administration. 

Compare this figure with the July, 1945, 
+ aay of 6,709,000, and you get some 
idea of how many men were demobilized 
and how fast. All but 3,690,000 of the 
19,076,000 are veterans of World War II. 

Incidentally, the amount of loans ap- 
proved for guaranty or insurance (under 
GI bill) was better than $11% billion 
just before K-Day, also a new high. This 
total will be going down from now on, 
in line with President Truman’s new 
credit restriction’ on housing. 


38.4% STOCKPILE 


Adminstration has been caught with its 
pants down on the military program for 
stockpiling of strategic materials. Although 
the program is four years old, Munitions 


Board recently reported to Congress that 
it has purchased only 38.4% of the total 
stockpile objective. 

The board stated it has orders out for 
a total of 50% of the ultimate objective, 
but this is considered tragically short to 
Congressmen, many of whom (such as 
Vinson) have been trying to up the pur- 
chasing program for years, over the inex- 
plicable objections of the Pentagon. 

Program actually moved along more 
slowly in the 1950 fiscal year than in an 
year to date. Board blamed this on high 
consumption by private industry, but 
failed to point out why it was so lacka- 
daisical. 


THE SPAM WHAT AM 


Production of canned meat—remember?— 
hit a World War II high of 2,051,200,000 
pounds in 1943. It had fallen to 1,039,- 
700,000 by 1949, but is now headed up- 
wards again. 

But Spam, etc., the butt of many jokes 
by GIs during the late war, must have 
made a lasting impression, apparently. The 
highest typical pre-war year had seen 
os 406,000,000 pounds produced (under 
Federal inspection ). 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a 
special report on canned meat production, 
has this optimistic word to add: “More 
promotion by packers and distributors and 
wider consumer acceptance are likely to 
retain a prominent place for canned 
meats.” Never would have guessed it, eh? 


ADD FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


Only 12 days before the invasion of 
South Korea by the Commies, William C. 
Foster, deputy administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Adminstration, had this 
to tell to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations: nin 

“I am happy to tell the Appropriations 
Committee that, in my judgment, the 
trend of events in South Korea is more 
favorable than it has been at any time 
since the liberation of that country in 1945. 
The reasons for optimism are military, 
political and economic. It is my consid- 
ered opinion that in the face of great 
difficulty the Government of the Republic 
of Korea is now steadily gaining strength 
in each of these three sectors. A rigorous 
training program has built up a well-dis- 
ciplined army of 100,000 soldiers; one 
that is prepared to meet any (!) challenge 
by North Korean troops.” 


STALIN’S UNPAID BILL 


Not many Americans know it, but Joe 
Stalin & Company, including all his Re- 
publics, but not his satellites, owe Uncle 
Sam $12 billion, plus another half billion 
for unreturned lend-lease ships. At the 
agreed-upon rate of 2.38%, interest on the 
postwar lend-lease ($210 million ) amounts 
to $5 million, which the Russians graci- 
ously paid in June in full—for the first 
time since 1947. 

Although our original recognition 
agreement brought Stalin’s “solemn 

romise to pay the old debts of Czarist 
, ten not one dime for this ever has been 
forthcoming. 
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BUYING BOOST 


Sharp upsurge during July carried prices 
to the highest point this year, reports the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
Demand exceeded supply in many indus- 
trial materials. Some oe oe rices are be- 
lieved to have been established in an- 
ticipation of government price freezing. 

Effect upon buying policy: Range of 
future commitment pushed from 30-60 
days into the 90-day column for many 
manufacturers, over 90 for others, with 
some endeavoring to cover up to six 
months. Significant: “Price ruling on date 
of shipment” and escalator clauses are 
again common in future delivery quota- 
tions. 


INVENTORIES 


Trend here is upward—40% of NAPA 
members added to industrial stocks last 
month. Increasing deliveries of currently 
critical materials such as steel, copper, 
zinc and aluminum, buyers say, is prac- 
tically impossible, leading to unbalanced 
stocks which can’t be assured of adjust- 
ment by future commitments at this time. 


POWER 


As output hits new highs, the industry 
is beginning to gird itself to meet the 
needs of industrial mobilization by step- 
ping up construction projects. Present ca- 
pacity of 68 million kilowatts is about 75% 
higher than pre-war II, is expected to 
reach 80 million by 1952. 


ALUMINUM 


Meantime, aluminum producers, who 
use an electrolytic process to convert ore 
into strategic raw aluminum, are most 
worried about power supply. While they 
might be called upon to boost output by 
as much as 50%, they feel that they could 
handle any military requirements provided 
the “juice” is available. Kaiser, now trying 
to boost primary production by 400 million 
pounds, is reported unable to do it all at 
his Spokane plant due to insufficient power. 


OTHER METALS 


Steel, basic factor in peace and war, 
has been running above rated capacity for 
months, is now in a state best described 
by the trade as a “mad whirlpool.” The in- 
dustry also has an expansion program in 
the works calling for an addition of more 
than 6 million tons of steelmaking capacity 
by 1952. Sign of the times: West German 
steel men report a sharp rise in orders 
from the U.S. 

Non-ferrous metals fear that any big 
tush of war orders will knock consumer 
needs into a cocked hat. Copper and zinc 
are already hard put to fulfil industry 
needs, and stockpiling by the Munitions 
Board is likely to take an even greater hunk 
out of these important items. The Board 
has recently announced that it has less 
than half of the materials considered stra- 
tegic on hand or on order, has only 13 out 
of about 70 items in good shape. 

All of this spells out potential trouble 


The BUSINESS Pipeline 


for metal using consumer lines—autos, 
homes, appliances. Just how seriously isn’t 
clear right now—there’s no indication of 
depth and scope of yet-to-be-filled mili- 
tary orders. 


ELECTRONICS 


The industry already is making some 
voluntary cutbacks in civilian orders, af- 
fecting home and office, and new construc- 
tion. TV makers’ hopes of turning out 
1 million sets monthly this fall also seem 
likely to be dampened. 


PLASTICS SHORTAGE? 


One industry which was nearing a sup- 
ply-demand balance, plastics, looks for- 
ward to shortages as production of syn- 
thetic rubber expands. Benzene, key chem- 
ical in both phenolic molding compounds 
and in the manufacture of styrene (essen- 
tial to rubber) and in other wartime appli- 
cations, is now in short supply. Some 
chemicals and their products, like nylon, 
might also be considered entries for the 
shortage parade. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Defense needs will also change the out- 
look for shipping, giving it a lift as ton- 
nage requirements take ships out of re- 
serve, make it necessary to build new ones. 
According to Lloyd’s, only $1 ships were 
under construction in U.S. yards at mid- 
year, a decrease from the first quarter’s 43. 


RAILS READY 


The railroads are in better shape now 
to handle defense emergency traffic than 
they were ten years ago. However, they'll 
need manpower and materials—particularly 
steel—to do so. Railroad men are already 
casting covetous eyes upon shipyard steel, 
but indications are there isn’t too much of 
this. Autos have been taking a greater 
share, as well as construction. The rails 
have 1.8 million freight cars on hand, 4% 
more than in 1939, with an aggregate 
carrying capacity nearly 11% greater. They 
also have 12,000 diesel-electric locomotives 
which they didn’t have a decade ago, and 
1,800 new and better steam engines. 


MEN WANTED 


The question of manpower will become 
increasingly important as war production 
and expansion of our armed forces inten- 
sify. There’s some slack, enough to pre- 
vent any freeze or control at present, but 
future requirements will be some cause of 
concern. Already the demand for skilled 
labor overbalances supply in some areas. 
However, it is thought that present draft 
requirements won’t be too much of a 
threat. A number of firms in the aircraft 
and electronics field have abolished plant- 
wide vacations at the suggestion of the 


government in order to turn out badly 
needed items. 


MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY 


Productionwise, an encouraging devel- 
opment is revealed by the National Indus- 
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trial Conference Board. Output per man- 
hour has turned upward after a post-war 
slump, and is now substantially above pre- 
war levels in most of the 133 manufactur- 
ing companies surveyed recently. Automo- 
bile equipment, electrical appliance and 
supply firms, showed the greatest improve- 
ment, with textiles reporting the least. 


ON THE FINANCIAL FRONT 


We enter a period of expanding military 
preparedness with a public debt of $257 
billion—before WW II it was $61 billion 
—and the chances are it will start to rise 
despite the prospect of much higher taxes 
on individual and corporate incomes. 
While there’s not much chance of con- 
trolling the national debt, soaring private 
debt is due for a pinching as the govern- 
ment contemplates mortgage oa con- 
sumer-credit restrictions. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
consumer credit had hit a new high in 
June, shooting up $550 million to reach 
the $19.6 billion mark. This upsurge in 
credit buying took place before the pur- 
chasing spree started by the Korean con- 
flict. The FRB is seeking powers to con- 
trol credit through the setting of mini- 
mum cash down payments and maximum 
time limits on instalment buying, similar 
to powers granted under Regulation W of 
WW II. The automotive, appliance and 
television fields will feel the brunt of such 
action. 

Public credit granting agencies are be- 
ginning to put on the brakes, too. The 
RFC has A steps to limit its loans to 
those concerns engaged in defense work 


- only, while home-buying curbs of a rather 


mild nature are already in effect. 


SCARE BUYING DYING 


Scare buying was the dominant feature 
of the economy last month, but retailers 
feel that it is tapering off. Wholesale buy- 
ing also increased sharply with an unsea- 
sonal number of advance orders noticeable 
in many lines. Coinciding with this shop- 
ping splurge, prices of a wide variety of 
items ranging from milk to gasoline, from 
tire cord to typewriters, began to rise. 
Prices received by farmers also rose above 
parity levels during the month ending 
July 15, in the sharpest increase in three 
years. 


ALLOCATIONS INEVITABLE 


All these events are adding to the argu- 
ments of the strong minority interested in 
placing strict controls over the economy 
at the start. This group feels that infla- 
tion cannot be controlled by the mild 
methods now proposed. So far the Ad- 
ministration does not lean toward these 
views. But it doesn’t mean it can’t change 
its mind. Right now, it looks like volun- 
tary controls for industries servicing mili- 
tary requirements until the pressure upon 
the economy gets so heavy that allocations 
and priorities will be a must. If and when 
military mobilization reaches 100%, then 
you can expect economic mobilization to 
follow suit. 





TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





We are fighting two enemies: Communism 
and Inflation. 


To preserve our American way of life, 
we must defeat both. 


Pay-as-you-go is the soundest policy. 


Suggestion: “Draft” our best brains for 
the duration of the conflict. 


“Coalition Government of Republicans 
and Democrats proposed.” Good. 


Unjustified price increases are deplor- 
able. 


There are ample supplies of food and 
materials—if we do not hoard them. 


Scare buying, hoarding, price boosts 


will hasten controls and rationing. 


This is not a time for greed and selfish- 
ness. 


Higher taxes—personal and _ corpora- 
tion—seem certain. 


Production and employment continue at 
peak levels. 


Most companies are in strong financial 
position. 


Cut non-military spending to the bone. 


Political spenders must also make 
sacrifices! 


Communist Bureau of Lying is work- 
ing overtime. 


Step up the war of words. 


Scare selling of good stocks is ridicu- 
lous. 


No better investments in the world. 
Agreement on money exchange by 
Western European countries is heart- 


ening. 


All should benefit economically, 
strengthen United Nations. 


Unity and cooperation will win. 
Curtailment of consumer credit is wise. 


Our guess: Total war is possible, but 
not probable. 


But we must be prepared for any 
eventualities. 





READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





Was interested in your forum on man- 
agement-stockholder relationships. There’s 
another angle you didn’t touch. Sometimes 
companies are under fire by governmental 
agencies, as is the A. & P., and if it has 
been niggardly with its stockholders, it 
has lost one potential host of friends. 

When General Outdoor Advertising 
Corp. recently was charged with monopo- 
listic practices by the Department of 
Justice, I wrote the president that the 
company had overlooked the development 
of an army of friendly stockholders by 
paying out only 30 to 35% of its earnings 
in dividends. The market bore out my 
feeling—by pulling the support from under 
the stock to a greater degree than the 
Korean situation warranted. 

In reply I recived a copy of the 1949 
report of the company. 

P. S. I sold the stock. 

—J. B. MircraM, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You recently raised the question as to 
whether or not proxies are outmoded. I 
definitely would say no, as it is by this 
means a stockholder can assert his rights 
and opinion against management and di- 
rectors and officials, which may involve 
voting rights for or against important mat- 
ters, amendments, sale, merger or liquida- 
tion, etc. In a recent case, management 
asked to cut par of $100 to $50 on a 7% 
preferred, cut off voting rights and $56 
unpaid dividends, which the company won 
on account of lack of opposition. Another 
company, having preferred and common, 
asked to transfer preferred with large un- 
paid dividends into nearly worthless com- 
mon. Those opposing and asserting their 
rights got the par for the preferred and 
back dividends. 

So I say, study reports before you vote 
or agree, and attend stockholder meetings, 
or Court Hearings. The amount of your 
holdings does not mean as much as what 
you know. 

—O. B. LANSINGER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hoped your stockholder relations 
roundup might have indicated a desire on 
the part of corporations for stockholder 

oodwill. . . . Corporations would seem to 

e the ones mainly interested, yet the only 
one represented [Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y.] was one criticized at annual 
meetings for 

(a) directors not being ‘stockholder 
minded.’ 

(b) lack of courtesy on the part of 
management. 

Further, this company’s management in- 
variably opposes stockholders’ requests for 
impartial records of annual meetings to be 
printed and distributed. 

Finally there is no basis for their repre- 
sentation in that they are not in any way 
specially qualified to participate in such a 


panel discussion. 
—W. C. Bock, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison was invited to 
Forses’ discussion to balance the views of 
Wall Street experts with that of a large 
corporation actively interested in solving 
the stockholder relations problem. Stock- 
holder relations consultants consider Con. 
Ed. unusually forward-looking in their ap- 
proach to the problem, one reason w 
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that corporation in particular was singled 
out.—Ep. 


The proxy is about the only basis a 
stockholder has to trade on with his com- 
pany; it is the only thing management 
wants of him. If he can’t use his proxy 
wisely he had better withhold it. 

There is no reason why brokers or banks 
holding shares as security for loans should 
have the right to vote shares held. They 
have adequate recourse if the loans go 
sour and until such time should not have 
the rights of owners. Banks and brokers 

. are frequently tied in with corporate 
managements and more often are obligated 
or prospectively obligated to various man- 
agements for statistical information or 
other favors. 

—Cwares W. Vai, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Needless embarrassment 


One of America’s greatest troubles at 
the present time is the great sense of irre- 
sponsibility on the part of the bureaucrats, 
their aids and agents. 

I have had a number of cases before 
me recently where officials of the govern- 
ment, acting in various capacities, have 
deliberately caused unnecessary, needless 
embarrassment and trouble to businessmen. 

One case that is particularly flagrant: 
An inspector from the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue examined the return of a 
certain client and could find nothing 
wrong with it excepting that he thought 
that to justify the time he spent examining 
the record he should disallow $400 of the 
business expense that this gentleman had 
charged his firm. 

Then he gave this client the option of 
signing an acknowledgment of the fact 
that the $400 had been erroneously placed 
upon his income tax report and paying the 
excess tax plus a penalty, or going into 
court and suing for it. 

He calmly told my client: “You can 
probably win the case in court but it will 
cost you more than $400 and certainly 
much more than the excess tax that you 
are being penalized.” 

He guessed right—the cost of going into 
court would have been more than $400. 

I believe if we placed upon our statute 
books a law to the effect that any em- 
ployee of the government who unneces- 
sarily and unjustly causes a loss to any 
person, firm or corporation can be held 
responsible in damages, and that the court 
in awarding damages should also make a 
suitable allowance for counsel fees—this 
to be payable by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the employee jointly. 

This would prevent a lot of these petty 
annoyances . . . would bring a very stron 
and sobering feeling to all employees o 
the typervenene that they can be held per- 
sonally responsible for unjust actions. 

—WaLTER J. WALSH, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Fair, Faro, or Fairy Deal 


. . » Re: the “Fair Deal,” I believe it 
was Governor Dewey who called it the 
Faro Deal, and a reader’s letter to the 
Boston Herald winds up with this: “Late 
news from Washington makes it appear 
that Fairy Deal would cover more 
ground.” (Boston Herald, May 27, 1950). 

—Horace W. Woop, 
West Medway, Mass. 


Forbes 
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GAS ATTACK 


Pipelines have invaded 35 states, are 
nosing Texas fuel to New York City 


Any way you look at it—by cash or per- 
centages, money spent or money taken 
in—the growth of the natural gas indus- 
try has been something wonderful to 
behold. In fusing new life into the 
moribund manufactured gas industry, 
cutting fuel costs for industry and the 
public, piling up handsome profits for 
pipeline investors, it is proving Lady 
Bountiful to every one except its coal 
and oil competitors. 

The most significant statistic to re- 
member about the natural gas industry 
is that whereas in 1939 it accounted for 
only 12% of the nation’s fuel output, 
‘t now accounts for 20%. Coal has 
dropped from 51% to 40%; oil is up 
only from 34% to 37%. And natural gas 
still has not seeped into every state (13 
to go), let alone every community. 

One community it will begin to seep 
into on December 1 is New York City, 
where giant Consolidated Edison Co. 
and four other local utilities are spend- 
ing $14 million to hook into a new 
1,840-mile pipeline from Texas and 
Louisiana. The tube’s builders: Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Con Ed’s problems and prospects for 
profit, if not typical, are at least illus- 
trative of what happens when natural 
gas comes to town. It might be a bon- 
anza, but Con Ed would like to have it 
viewed as just another money-saving 
advance—nothing to get publicly ex- 
cited about. The trouble is the public is 
fast getting the idea that natural gas 
is synonymous with sliced rates. Con 
Ed, which lost $4.8 million on its gas 
business in 1948, before getting a tem- 
porary $11.4 million rate increase, isn’t 
at all keen on having its rates chopped 
back again. With the boost, it now 
earns only somewhere around 3% on its 
gas system investment, hopes the state 
utility commission will let it top 6% 
before ordering any rate reduction. Se- 
curity analysts, however, estimate it will 
be able both to earn a fair profit and 
cut rates when natural gas becomes 
available, According to Chairman Ralph 
H. Tapscott, the company might save 
as much as $7% million annually when 
gas replaces oil in Con Ed plants. 

The gas-oil price comparison is cru- 
cial because most of the incoming nat- 
ural gas will be used as a direct sub- 
stitute for oil in the company’s gas- 
manufacturing process. It will not go 
straight and unmixed into the gas 
mains, a move which would entail ad- 
Justing or replacing every gas burner 
in the city at a multi-million dollar cost 
80 high that company men don’t even 
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care to estimate it. (A rough guess: $15 
per meter-customer, or $19.5 million.) 

Consolidated Edison sees natural gas 
as a dependable third fuel to play with, 
thus lessening the force of recurrent 
coal strike crises and the unpredictable 
shivering of oil prices. Because of 
strikes and shortened work weeks last 
year, coal deliveries fell more than a 
million tons short of consumption de- 
spite a two-thirds jump in the use of 
oil. Oil prices during this time happily 
dropped by a third. With its electric 
generators equipped to burn coal, oil, 
or, during the summer months, natural 
gas, and with gas sets able to use either 
gas or oil, the company will have great 

exibility in choosing and using fuels. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., one of dozens of new transmis- 
sion outfits, hasn’t actually sold a nick- 
el’s worth of gas as yet. But on the 
strength of long-term contracts with 
New York utilities (Con Ed, Brooklyn 
Union, Brooklyn Borough Lighting, 
Kings County Lighting, Long Island 
Lighting) plus New Jersey's Public 
Service Electric & Gas and Philadelphia 
Electric Co., its common stock has 
bounced steadily upward. Stockholders 
who risked $8 a share in 1946 when 
Transcontinental was no more than a 
good hunch, now see their equity 
traded over the countér at about $17. 
The pipeline, which can deliver 505 
million cubic feet of gas a day to its 
customers, will cost $240 million, of 
which about 85% is debt and preferred 
stock. Shrugging off this high debt 
ratio, optimistic investors point out that 
contracts cover the next 20 years, which 
is the life of the indebtedness. 

In fact nothing much seems to worry 
the pipeline companies these days. In 
the past five years more than 26,000 
miles of line to cost $1.6 billion have 
been authorized by the Federal Power 
Commission, and applications for fur- 
ther extensions of the country’s 251,- 
000-mile pipeline web are being filed 
all the time. Three major areas still on 
the waiting list to receive the fuel are 
the Pacific Northwest, New England, 
the Piedmont area (Middle Atlantic). 

One question sure to come up before 
long: Pe how inexhaustible are our 
natural gas resources anyway? Con- 
sumption is running at about six tril- 
lion cubic feet annually, with every 
prospect of increasing to seven or eight 
trillion within the next few years. 
Measured against known reserves of 
180 trillion cubic feet, this gives the 
industry a foreseeable future of some- 
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HUDSON RIVER PIPELINE is laid 
down in 440-foot sections. Engineers 
scan X-rays of welded joints for flaws. 



























thing less than 30 years. The saving 
factor is, however, that new fields are 
being discovered at a faster rate than 
the gas is being consumed. Known re- 
serves increased by six trillion cubic 
feet during the past year. 

Despite these astronomical figures, 
there are nevertheless two or three fac- 
tors which will eventually flatten the in- 
dustry’s growth curve. By the middle 
50s the whole country will be served, 
ending the cycle of explosive growth. 

Another dampener is the relationship 
between oil and gas. Many of the gas 
fields are at the same time oil fields, 
owned by oil companies. Since gas is 
no longer a “waste” product, oil men 
can be expected to raise its price to a 
level comparable with that of oil. 

Third factor: consumption, which 
might have been restrained by rising 
prices, apparently is to be slowed by 
prices pegged too low. Gas-producing 
partisans say this latter course will re- 
sult from President Truman’s veto, last 
April, of the Kerr Bill. The proposed 
act would have specifically exempted 
independent gas producers—those not 
affiliated with interstate pipelines—from 
price regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. Such regulation, it is 
argued, will now tend to keep a sizable 
number of fields out of production until 
their owners are assured a fair price. 

Too, there is always the possibility 
that gas consumption might be limited 
by law to industrial processes where its 
use is essential. This is unlikely, how- 
ever, until reserves dwindle. 

For the present, even the gas indus- 
try’s arch foes grudgingly admit that it 
has a bright future. Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal president George H. Love 
allows it a 60% increase in the next fif- 
teen years. Optimistic gas men, how- 
ever, are just as sure that sales will 
double within the next five years. 




















































































































































































































































































































LEADVILLE’S HILL 


Freyer Hirt had seen better times. 
Nearly 100 years ago its lumpy slopes, 
east of Colorados Leadville, were 
crunched by prospectors’ hobnails in 
their first frenzied search for gold. They 
found it, and Freyer Hill loomed si- 
lently over the growth, debauchery, 
and rebirth of squalid Oro City. First 
they scratched for gold, then silver, 
finally for lead and zinc. 

During the claim-jumping era, Freyer 
Hill watched Oro City shuffle up Cali- 
fornia Gulch in a futile effort to shake 
its sordid past—only to slink back again 
and merge with Slabtown. In 1878 it 
shed its frowzy mantilla de oro and 
called itself Leadville. Drab, but solid. 

Freyer Hill helped Leadville prosper. 
It spewed out a big part of the half 
billion in gold and silver that town and 
vicinity yielded. It gave lead and zinc 
from 1922 into the ’40s, swelled the 
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THE ROAD TO LEADVILLE in 1879 took panting prospectors 13,000 feet above 
sea level over the “corduroy Road.” Today lead and zinc replace gold as the lure. 


area’s diggings to $425,784,550. The 
hill remembers Leadville’s glorious 
days. The days of Abe Lee, of scaven- 
ger Uncle Billy Stevens, of George 
Freyer, of barkeep Ed Hanifan and 
mule-skinner Billy Reynolds who took 
$40,000 out of an abandoned dump 
before sinking a shaft to the rich, silver- 
laden carbonate of lead below. 

But old-timers look at Freyer Hill 
today and shake their heads. Jam- 
packed with zinc, lead, and manganese, 
“the hill” is sick. Sick from a hole 
punched into its side in a hasty, frantic 
effort to drain water from its mineral 
veins and restore prosperity to Lead- 
ville. 

Dubbed a “monument to stupidity” 
by the 4,000 inhabitants of the town, 
The Tunnel’s useless mouth gapes be- 
wildered at the government's feverish 
stockpiling of zinc and lead, and is 
aghast at the to-do over the loss of 
Russian sources of manganese. Accord- 


Bettman:. 
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ing to the Bureau of Mines, Freyer Hill 
contains a considerable tonnage of 
manganese-bearing ore, in addition to 
“many millions of tons of zinc-lead ore.” 
Colorado’s Senator Ed Johnson says the 
Leadville area—including enfeebled 
Freyer Hill—is the biggest deposit of 
ore left in the entire world. 

In spite of these appraisals, The Tun- 
nel—and Leadville prosperity—is no fur- 
ther advanced than when the hole was 
abandoned in August, 45. The punc- 
ture in the side of Freyer Hill has al- 
ready swallowed over $1,400,000, and 
—if the government can only get some- 
one to work it—promises to gulp an- 
other $500,000. 

Decades of profitable poking had 
pock-marked the Hill with numerous 
shafts and tunnels reaching down to its 
ore-bearing blue limestone. These held 
the surface water as it poured in, which 
in time sealed off a two-square-mile 
area Of mineral-bearing veins. In De- 
cember of ’43 the Bureau set to work 
digging a 10,000-ft. tunnel to drain off 
the water and lay open the inundated 
ore for mining. When the tunnel had 
reached 6,600 feet, unexpected cave- 
ins succeeded in only draining the ap- 
propriations kitty dry. Work ceased. So 
did the soaring hopes of Leadville. Bit- 
terness and vituperation ran high. 

Complains Dr. Walter F. O’Brien, 
Leadville’s mayor: “The contractor 
didn’t render a very good account of 
himself. He advertised himself as the 
Champion Tunnel Driver—but when he 
went up against the Leadville forma- 
tions he encountered cave after cave 
which he was not equal to.” 

Other embittered citizens lay the 
blame on the Resurrection Co., which 
operates in the vicinity. They allege 
that the company “used influence” to 
have the tunnel driven in the wrong 
place, intending to “take over” and 
drive their own tunnel “whenever they 
corral all the ground they want.” 

“The tunnel is a joke,” says another, 
“It won't unwater anything. It’s not 
deep enough, and has the wrong pitch. 
Never heard of water running uphill, 
did you? Whenever you get the Bureau 
of Mines or any Ps Bureau or Bu- 
reaucracy mixed in any endeavor, large 
or small, that’s the end of it.” 

So fumed the citizenry until Congress 
last year appropriated $500,000 to ex- 
tend the tunnel another 3,500 feet. The 
Denver Post excitedly predicted that 
“The Leadville drainage tunnel will 
echo to the roar of pneumatic drills;’ 
a zealous booster tapped out a story 
under the hopeful title “Leadville Rides 
Again;” hopes zoomed again in town 
as the Bureau made preparations to 
drill a test bore along the proposed 
line of extension. This would give ge 
ologic information on which contractors 
could base bids for the completion. 
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But they drilled only 445 feet. With 
this meager information as a basis for 
digging a tunnel 3,500 feet long, none 
of the 55 contractors asked to bid on 
the job did so. Now, if they can get 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman’s OK, the Bureau will prob- 
ably draw up a cost-plus contract to 
cover the work. 

How long the $500,000 will last is 
anybody’s guess. Leaden-hearted Lead- 
ville holds little hope for the ae. 
and the old timers—instead of glorying 
in the future—find themselves dreaming 
once again of the past. Back when a 
half million was peanuts, when Baby 
Doe and H. A. W. Tabor’s Matchless 
Mine pulled seven million “in cash” 
from Freyer Hill; back when Sam 
Nicholson breezed in from Prince Ed- 
ward Island and took “millions” out of 
the Wolfton Mine—then went on to be- 
come Seriator from Colorado; back in 
the days of Tom Walsh, and The 
Dutchmen... . 

Back when Freyer Hill wasn’t sick. 


DAVID SLUGS GOLIATH 


“Subsidy is not a synonym for social- 
ization.” With this flat conclusion, Big 
Government was slapped down in its 
tracks by the U. S. Circurit Court of 
Appeals in the recently-concluded case 
of R. Stanley Dollar v. the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. By a unanimous de- 
cision, the Circuit Court’s three justices 
restrained the Commission from selling 
Dollar stock pledged against a loan that 
has since been repaid. In effect, the 
decision prevented the bureaucrats 
from taking over a private enterprise. 

Story of the case goes back to the 
Roaring Twenties, when Captain Rob- 
ert Dollar’s steamship lines were ex- 
panding into a great world enterprise— 
and borrowing large sums from the U.S. 
to build Dollar liners President Cool- 
idge, President Hoover. But as world 
depression deflated the Roaring Twen- 
ties into the Gasping Thirties, Dollar 
income dipped. Captain Bob’s ambiti- 
ous son Stanley found himself unable to 
meet loan repayments. To worsen the 
situation, 1933 brought a brand new 
Maritime Commission, unfamiliar with 
and uninterested in the Dollars’ diffi- 
culties. 

In 1938, the get-tough members of 
the Commission offered subsidy aid to 
the Dollar Lines, provided its stock- 
holders transferred their shares to the 
Maritime Commission. Since the only 
alternative was bankruptcy, Dollar 
complied, but has contended that the 
stock transfer was not consideration for 
a subsidy award but a pledge to secure 
their debt (since repaid in full). 

Maritime Commission not only re- 
fused to return the stock, but in 1945 
offered it for sale. R. Stanley Dollar’s 
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suit to restrain the sale was first refused 
entertainment by the District Court of 
the District of Columbia. At this point, 
the U. S. Supreme Court stepped in, 
directed the District Court to hear the 
case. In 1948, a verdict in favor of the 


Maritime Commission was handed 
down. Dollar promptly appealed the 
case to the Circuit Court, which this 
summer declared: 


“.. . the unglossed contention 
[of the Maritime Commission] is 
that the grant of a subsidy could 
be part of the consideration for 
the outright acquisition of all the 
common stock of a company. A 
more direct contradiction of the 
terms and intent of the statutes, 
both those relating to this Com- 
mission and those relating to the 
RFC, could scarcely be formu- 
lated. The subsidy and loan pow- 
ers there provided were for the 
rehabilitation of private industry. 
They were not blinds for Govern- 
ment acquisition of operating in- 
dustrial concerns. Subsidy is not 
a synonym for socialization.” 


The Maritime Commission can now 
carry its case to the Supreme Court. 
But the highest tribunal is not bound 
to accept a case in which the Circuit 
Court decision was unanimous, and 
chances are that the present decision 
will stand. 


COMMUNIST MISTAKE 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE have their theories 
about what ’s wrong with the world, 
but hulking, cool-voiced Pitney-Bowes 
President Walter Wheeler has as good 
an answer as anybody’s. The trouble: 
in a word, materialism. 

“When we attempt to run our indus- 
tries and industrial relations solely on 
a basis of materialism, we make the 
same fundamental mistake as the Com- 
munists . . . however unorthodox it 





WHEELER: the sin is materialism. 
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sounds to try to mix man’s spiritual 
needs with profit and loss . . . we must 
seek better human relations as an end 
in themselves.” 

The average man’s individuality, 
Wheeler analyzes, “is frustrated both 
by imposed leaders and by the transfer 
of skill and responsibility to a handful 
of technicians.” Partial cures found by 
Pitney-Bowes: (1) profit sharing, (2) 
employee consultation—both to educate 
the employee to participation, lift him 
above the status of mere “hired help.” 

“People in management may some- 
times not be very efficient, but they 
sure work hard. Why? I think the an- 
swer has something to do with the fact 
that the management people think they 
belong to the enterprise . . . apply this 
answer to rank-and-file workers and 
you've got the key.” 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


IN A WORLD increasingly conscious of 
the international facts of life, American 
businessmen, accustomed to a goodly 
share of foreign trade, are pushing a 
novel undertaking: the first United 
States International Trade Fair, being 
held August 7-20 in Chicago, center of 
a traditionally isolationist region. 

Long a feature of European business 
life, such fairs have value as a means - 
of bringing together products, manu- 
facturers and buyers. (19,000 buyers, 
including 1,100 from the U.S., attended 
the British Industries Fair last May). 
The more ambitious Chicago project 
got off to a slow start last winter, be- 
gan to snowball only in the last few 
weeks, with dollar-hungry Western Eu- 
rope leading the parade of entries. 

Consumer goods will be featured— 
only 28% of the goods to be shown fall 
in the equipment category. A bewilder- 
ing variety of products are coming in 
for exhibition. Artificial pearl necklaces 
from Tong Hyung Co., Korea, and nap- 
kins from Joh. Petersen A/C, Norway, 
will vie for attention with macaroni ma- 
chinery from B. L. Grandona, Italy and 
diesel engines from Burmeister & 
Wain’s plant in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Exhibits will display products from 
virtually every part of the globe as 
eager manufacturers seize the oppor- 
tunity to show their wares for the first 
time in the American market. 

Over this optimistic, bustling hive 
hovers the uncertainty of U.S. inten- 
tions on its tariff and customs pro- 
cedure, a big bugaboo for most foreign 
manufacturers. This question won't be 
answered until the important interna- 
tional trade get-together at Torquay, 
England, this fall. 

Meantime, American textile, carpet 
and chemical manufacturers, among 
others, are conjuring up nightmarish 
floods of imports if further tariff cuts 
are made (U.S. tariff rates hit a new 








low in 1949, averaging 13.8% for 
dutiable imports). 

The Fair points up this U.S. dilem- 
ma: is America prepared to open up its 
market on a large scale to foreign 
goods? If so, can it face the loss of 
business and employment in those in- 
dustries which admittedly will be hurt? 


IT’S ON THE BAG 


For THE past 30 years or so the ad- 
vertising fraternity has been trying to 
figure out a way to get a sales message 
on a brown paper grocery bag. Some 
40 million are handed out to U. S. 
housewives every day. Attempts have 
‘always crumpled, however, when they 
disrupted the smooth flow of paper 
sacks from bag-maker to jobber to user. 
But now apparently the problem has 
been licked by a lawyer and a real 
estate man, Aaron A. Robinson and 
Lee W. Gore, who are still in business 
after a year of operation as the National 
Bag Advertising Co. Their solution, a 
simple one as they describe it, is to 

















collect enough from the advertiser to 
pay a liberal bonus to everyone in the 
distribution chain. Also they prudently 
made a study of the bag business, trim- 
ming their plans to fit. An “Ad-Bag” 
advertisement costs $1.20 a thousand 
for one color; $1.40 for two, the adver- 
tiser specifying in what area he wants 
the bags distributed and getting the 
assurance that there will be no Ad-Bags 
pushing a competitor's product in that 
market area. Jobbers and retailers split 
a discount of 45¢ a thousand as an in- 
centive to order Ad-Bags. 

Last month the company announced 
it had landed its first sizable account 
when Pepsi-Cola gave it an order for 
6.5 million bags, reordered seven mil- 
lion, and started a campaign to per- 
suade franchise bottlers to order Ad- 


Bags for their market areas. Taking ad- 
vantage of the no competition angle, 
Pepsi is aiming at a cola drink exclu- 
sive in the new medium. Incidentally, 
Pepsi might wish for a little less com- 
petition in other phases of the cola 
business too. Its fairly numerous post 
war troubles (high costs, too low a 
price for its bouncing ounces) came to 
a head this year when operations 
dipped $100,000 into the red for 1950's 
first quarter. At that time most of the 
company’s top management advanced 
one rung higher on the executive lad- 
der, President Walter S. Mack, Jr., as- 
suming the previously non-existent 
title of Chairman of the Board. 


TAX ON TAXES 


CoMPANIONS IN MISERY to the nation’s 
50-odd million individual taxpayers are 
some 500,000 corporations. 

Sampling a group of 125 manufactur- 
ing concerns, the National Industrial 
Conference Board finds that their job 
of filing tax returns has become so com- 
plex that nearly half of them report 
they maintain tax departments, with 
the number of returns filled out by each 
ranging from 12 to 5,000 per year. 

This veritable “tax” on taxes amounts 
to 0.1% of sales for the average com- 
pany (for one outfit this figures out to 
$300,000 yearly), and is 1.5% of the 
total amount paid in taxes. Included is 
the cost of keeping records and prepar- 
ing, filing and defending Federal, state 
and local taxes. Three-fourths of the 
concerns polled need full or part-time 
assistance from special tax attorneys 
and accountants. 

Most companies apparently are re- 
signed to this burden, some feeling that 
current compliance procedures are nec- 
essary to insure fair taxation. However, 
the majority have one or more sugges- 
tions on how to lighten the load: less 
frequent returns, standardization of 
municipal and state tax procedures, 
centralizing of taxing authority. Some 
manufacturers believe that Federal, 
state and local sources of revenue 
should be clearly defined, and the. vari- 
ous governmental units restricted in 
types of taxes they may impose. 

From one surveyed firm comes the 
understatement of the year: “At pres- 
ent, there is quite a bit of overlapping 
and duplication of taxing effort.” 


SILENT FILMOGUL 


GREY, HANDSOME Paul Vories McNutt 
has—at long last—crashed the movies. 
The former War Manpower Commis- 
sion head and Commissioner of the 
Philippines says he hasn’t seen his con- 
tract as yet, but he’s pretty sure he has 
one—sure enough at least, to have an- 
nounced last month that he and a group 
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of strangely secretive characters had 
bought 90% of the stock of United 
Artists, the distributing company orig- 
inally founded in 1919 by Mary Pick- 
ford, Charley Chaplin, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Sr., and David Griffith. Pickford 
and Chaplin had each owned 20% of 
the stock, with the company’s treasury 
holding the 60% remainder. 

Rumor had it that .each received 
$2,000,000 apiece for his slice of the 
company, but it couldn’t be proved by 
Mr. McNutt. In fact, it was rather dif- 
ficult to get Bonny Paul to prove any- 
thing—except, perhaps, that he has a 
positive attraction for press conferences. 
After his New York law office first re- 
leased news of the deal, The Profile— 
basking in his renewed popularity—was 
besieged with telephone calls from the 
press asking questions that he couldn't 
—or didn’t want to—answer. 

Happily concluding that a deal of 
such proportions and national interest 
certainly was ample grounds for a press 
conference, the grey-thatched Adonis 
called together the fourth estate—plus 
a photographer or two—and, with his 


Harris & Ewing 
McNUTT: “Fire away, boys” 


most disarming smile, asked the boys 
to “fire away.” 

Picking up the pads and pencils 
thoughtfully supplied by the new ex- 
ecutives for jotting down meaty, cogent 
statements, facts and figures, the boys 
fired away like this: 

Question: “Can you tell us, Gover- 
nor, the names of the other members 
of your syndicate?” 

And Bonny Paul answered like this: 

“I'm afraid I can’t do that—but,” 
beaming, “I’ve always been proud of 
my associates!” 

The “boys” looked a little amazed. 
However, they adjusted their sights 
and fired again—and again. 

“How much money was involved in 
the deal, Governor?” 

McNutt: “Oh, I can’t tell you that.” 

Question: “Does the contract call for 
the retention of past-president Grad- 
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well L.. Sears in any capacity?” 
McNutt: “Why, I don’t know—you 
see, I haven’t seen the contract.” 

Question: “Would you care to iden- 
tify — geographically — where the new 
owners are located—that is, on which 
coast?” 

McNutt (shrewdly): “I'd rather not.” 

Question: “Will you take a salary as 
chairman of the board, Governor?” 

McNutt (oxpeneteyas “Why, I 
hadn’t given that any thought.” 

Question: “Would you care to give 
us a statement, Governor, on your own 
opinion of the moving picture industry 
today?” 

McNutt (brightening): “It certainly 
has its place in the entertainment 
world.” 

And so it went. Reporters fired shots, 
broadsides, and salvos in an effort to 
glean a thimbleful of information from 
the at-times squirming Mr. McNutt, 
wondering, meanwhile, why in tarna- 
tion the press conference had been 
called in the first place. They could 
only conclude that Mr. McNutt had 
been lonesome. 

After the Governor had successfully 
parried a full score of questions, newly 
appointed president Frank L. Mc- 
Namee, Pennsylvania theater operator 
and treasurer of the professional foot- 
balling Philadelphia Eagles, took the 
helm with a firm hand. Directing a 
question to United Artists sales promo- 
tion man Paul Lazarus, he asked: 
“What's the name of that picture I saw 
the other night, Paul?” 

“If This Be Sin,’ Frank.” 

“It’s a pretty good show,” enthused 
McNamee, probably feeling that the 
conference shouldn’t be racked up as a 
total loss. “Pictures that are worth it 
should get all the help they can from 
the trade papers and the press. Don’t 
vou fellows think that is true?” 

Silence greeted the new executives 
of United Artists. 

The conference was at an end. As 
the reporters carefully _— their 
still-fresh pads and pencils and filed 
out, Mr. McNamee could be heard 
mumbling something about “not hav- 
ing any secrets from you boys—once 
we get into operation. We want the 
whole thing to be a wide-open af- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT MYTH 


ARMCHAIR EXPERTS who gauge the 
health of our national economy by the 
month-to-month fever chart of unem- 
ployment might do well to recalibrate 
their thermometers. Unemployment fig- 
ures, although an excellent index of 
business activity at a distance of six to 
12 months, are suspect at close range. 

This is the conclusion drawn from a 
study made by the National Association 
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of Manufacturers which analyzed the 
monthly gross changes in our labor 
force. The analysis clearly shows that 
the much-touted “solid core” of our 
working populace is a myth, that at 
any given moment it is composed of 
scurrying armies of workers and non- 
workers dashing in and out of the la- 
bor picture and ferrying themselves 
back and forth between agricultural 
and non-agricultural employment. The 
unemployment figure at any given mo- 
ment is simply a nose count of those 
caught short in this frantic national 
game of musical chairs. “The net 
change,” says the report, “is more a 
matter of chance than of underlying 
economic change.” 

For instance, the net change in un- 
employment between January and Feb- 
ruray was plus 204,000. But in this 
period actually 7,436,000 made some 
shift in their labor-force status—not in- 
cluding those who changed directly 
from one job to another without inter- 
vening unemployment. The period 
chosen was not abnormal: the month- 
to-month yearly average is around 
8,400,000. Multiply the latter figure by 
12 and the answer is 102,000,000 shifts 
for the year—approximately equal to 
the total available working force in the 
country over 14 years of age. As the 
study points out, this is equivalent to 
the average adult’s making one shift 
in his labor status during the course 
of the year. Of course, he doesn’t; but 
there are enough characters making 
several shifts to make up for those who 
make none. 

The report also focuses attention on 
the large number of people who drift 
in or out of the labor force (employed 
or no) ne the course of an aver- 
age month. During January-February, 
4,700,000 satheaeae tO 
to the labor force or sashayed out of 
it. A whopping 669,000 of those mov- 
ing in sprinted right into a temporary 
state of unemployment, while—at the 
same time—the ranks of the unem- 
ployed surrendered 513,000 who pre- 
ferred to keep house, go to dale 
do that intriguing “other.” 

This heavy two-way traffic between 
the unemployed and those not consid- 
ered in the labor force should put to 
rout the popular conception that those 
without jobs leave this unhappy state 
only when they find them. Actually its 
ranks vibrate like so many overheated 
atoms that escape in a variety of direc- 
tions, and for a variety of reasons. 
About 1,400,000 housewives, for in- 
stance, enter and leave the labor force 
each month. 

Thus the net change of 204,000 in 
unemployment figures for January and 
February is largely happenstance, re- 
flects more changes in attitudes than 
in our basic economy. 
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Tabonetiobet 
CHARLEY SAYS 
STOP HOARDING 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan has just taken a forth- 
right stand against food hoarding. 
He warns housewives that “they 
can create local shortages by ex- 
cessive buying.” Charley speaks 
from experience, being an old 
hoarder himself as custodian of 
the government food hoard cre- 
ated by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Among other items 
there are 175 million pounds of 
butter, 290 million pounds of 
dried milk, and 65 million pounds 
of cheese in Charley’s ware- 
houses. All of this food was 
bought solely for the purpose of 
keeping prices high in the Fair 
Deal version of prosperity (read 
“inflation”) for all. Now, after 
years of price supports on which 
the government lost hundreds of 
millions of dollars, Brannan wartts 
to sell these surpluses to stem the 
tide of rising prices—at an addi- 
tional cost of $50 million for 
shipping expenses. 








ODD LOT DIP 


Collectively, Wall Street may not 
know whether the burgeoning invest- 
ment company business is a eng or 
a time-bomb, but two firms feel their 
pockets directly picked. They are Car- 
lisle & pat a, 120 Broadway, and 
DeCoppett & Doremus of 63 Wall, 
which for years have had a specialized 
chunk of the securities business all to 
themselves. Dealing exclusively with 
other brokers, they split—just about 
evenly—98% of the odd-lot business of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Now 
they find themselves competing with 
the “mutual funds” for the little inves- 
tor’s dollar. 

When an investor wants to buy or 
sell anything less than a trading unit 
(usually 100 shares) of a listed secur- 
ity, his broker handles the transaction 










through Carlisle or Doremus, who 
charge a commission of % point (12%¢) 
a share. The service they render is pri- 
marily for the benefit of the little man 
who can’t shell out the n cash 
to buy a full 100 shares of his favorite 
security. And it’s this same little man 
who is being wooed hot and heavy by 
the mutuals. The funds feel they are 
bringing new money into the securities 
market. The odd-lot men think perhaps 
a good part of this money is not so new 
after all, think it is primarily respon- 
sible for the fact that the odd-lot busi- 
ness, normally about 25% as great as 
the recorded volume on the stock ex- 
change ticker, is now bumping along 
at a low of 19%, having drop stead- 
ily since the end of the war. The Do- 
remus and Carlisle firms don’t have bal- 
ance sheet blues as yet—their volume 
has been dragged upward with every- 
one else’s by current market activity. 
What bothers them is the fact that they 
are not participating in the boom as 
much as other houses. 

But they are not complaining pub- 
licly—yet. Too much of their business 
comes from such firms as Bache & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody, and Hornblower & 
Weeks, which feel the mutuals are an 
important new force. Instead, they 
mention various other factors which 
may partially account for their declin- 
ing share of the securities business. One 
is competition from the Midwest and 
other regional exchanges on which 
some New York stocks are also listed. 
Although hard to measure, increased 
odd-lot trading on these other ex- 
changes is certainly putting something 
of a crimp in the business done by Car- 
lise and Doremus. Another hard-to- 
gauge factor closely related to the rise 
of the mutual funds is the fact that 
there is little out-and-out-speculation in 
today’s market. People are buying stock 
for the long pull, and if they lack the 
money to buy a 100-share block now, 
they save some more until they do. 

Do the two odd-lot firms have any 
plans for remedying their slipping posi- 
tion? Nothing specific, apparently. Says 
a spokesman for Carlisle: “Last year 
when business was poor we had half a 
dozen projects in mind, but now that 
business is good we aren’t doing any- 
thing. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, you know.” 


PAINTED LADIES 


THE COLONEL’s LaDy and Judy 
O’Grady are skin twins. If this better- 
than-sister relationship didn’t exist, 
m’'lady’s face might break out into a 
rash every time she powdered her nose. 
That she can don her warpaint without 
antagonizing her red corpusles she owes 
to the nameless Judy O’Gradys who act 
as guinea pigs every time a new cos- 


PATCH TESTER AND PAINTED LADY: Nothing rash 


metic is developed. These painted and 
literally tainted ladies expose their skins 
to the ravages of the chemists not for 
the love of science, but for cold cash. 

Not only do they test cosmetics for 
skin reactions, but stockings, drugs, 
soaps, fabrics, and a multitude of other 
materials and substances that eventu- 
ally find their way to dressing tables, in 
wardrobes, kitchens, and medicine 
chests. On many products the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Food and 
Drug Administration demand that such 
tests be made. 

In order to protect themselves from 
and by the law, manufacturers of body- 
contact commodities must run a certi- 
fied test of their product on no less than 
200 people. If no more than two per 
cent are adversely affected by it, the 
product can be marketed without fear 
of a subpoena. If Alergic Alice buys a 
hair-curling compound that curls her 
scalp instead, the fact that the sub- 
stance passed a certified test with fly- 
ing colors legally absolves the manufac- 
turer of any responsibility. All bets are 
off, however, if the compound sold dif- 
fers from that tested. 

Standard “patch” tests—-where 200 
human test tubes wear a square patch 
of the material or compound on their 
bodies (usually the arm) for a specified 
period—cost in the vicinity of $2,000. 
The U. S. Testing Co., which if given 
time can test a moonbeam for its ro- 
mantic valence, makes its initial tests 
on rabbits. If the substance to be tested 
makes the rabbit unhappy, it’s returned 
to the manufacturer immediately. If it 
doesn’t, U.S. calls on a hardy group of 
50-odd employees who volunteer for 
phase two of the experiment, a routine 
patch test on a small scale. After this 
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n be permitted. 


trial run, the company then rounds wu 
200 students at New York’s City Col- 
lege or New Jersey’s Shanks Village 
where married Columbia students spice 
their studies with baby sitting or baby 
feeding. If the product is of the kitchen 
variety, the company usually calls on 
a covey of Hoboken housewives. 

Each participant nets $5 for the 
slight inconvenience of totin’ a patch 
the company giving an additional $1 to 
Columbia or City College for club o 
recreational purposes. Patches are worn 
from two to five days, then removed 
for an observation period of ten days 
after which they are again taped on fo 
another two days. Except for an occa- 
sional allergy, the results of these tests 
are mostly apie, | em 
ployees usually uncover any biologic o 
bacteriologic toxicity beforehand. 

Because of the lack of proper raw 
materials immediately following the end 
of the war, nylon stockings bumped 
into a rash of toxicity in their mad rush 
to get back on the market. After toe 
and-heeling it several times to the test 
ing laboratories the stockings were fin- 
ally brought to the point where they 
bothered only the men who forced 
themselves to appraise their contents 
Long live Judy O'Grady. 


FLOTATION COSTS 


Harry McDona.p’s Securities and Ex- 
change Commission released some fig: 
ures last month showing how much it 
costs to float a stock issue. It costs a 
lot; and the smaller your company and 
your needs, the higher the price pet 
dollar raised. A sizable slice of cash 
goes to pay lawyers, taxes, and printin 
costs before the stock is even turn 
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over to the underwriters, who then try 
to peddle it to the public at a profit. 

Excluding investment company is- 
sues, there were 61 common stock regis- 
trations during 1950's first quarter, 
eight being launched by companies 
with assets of under $5 million and five 
by huskies in the $200 million-plus 
bracket. Percentagewise and sometimes 
even dollarwise the big corporations got 
a much better bargain. For example: 

On January 23 Columbia Gas System 
(assets: $344 million) marketed 304,- 
998 shares of common for a gross take 
of $3.85 million. Of this amount the 
underwriters’ compensation was $113,- 
459, or 2.9%, and other expenses (law- 
yers, accountants, taxes, printing, etc.) 
amounted to $41,332, or 1.1%. Contrast 
this with the experience of pint-sized 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc. where stock 
worth $1.47 million was sold on Feb- 
ruary 27. In this case the underwriters 
took $192,000, or 13.1%, and the law- 
yers, printers, et al., $33,186 or 2.3%. 

On really big launchings the estab- 
lished corporate giants pushed their 
percentage cost even lower. Pacific Gas 
& Electric raised $49.6 million, paying 
underwriters only 1.7% ($838,000) and 
only 0.7% ($325,000) for other ex- 
penses. Significantly, P.G. & E. paid 
out only $15,000 for “professional serv- 
ices” compared with $30,000 for Shedd- 
Bartush. 

Throughout the tabulation the per- 
centage take for the underwriters varied 
considerably from one company to the 
next according to the prospective diffi- 
culty in getting rid of the issue. for 
smaller companies generally the per- 
centage ran in the neighborhood of 10% 
to 138% while for big companies it 
ranged from 1.7% to 2.9%. 


rue HCONOMY 


NATIONWIDE there’s been growing 
business activity for the past two 
months running, according to ForsBEs 
August indexes. Of the country’s 87 
economic areas, 67 show plus marks 
this month, 18 are at least holding 
their own with no appreciable advance 
or decline, and only two—Albany, N. Y. 
and Norfolk, Va.—have suffered a pro- 
tracted decline. That’s the short-run 
picture. In a yearly comparison, also, 
business generally shows just as great 
an improvement. The National Index 
is up 10%, with the individual zones 
recording a rise of from 6% for the 
North Central States to 17% for the 
Midwest. Good current business is 
partly responsible for this, but it should 
also be born in mind that the com- 
parison is with the summer of 1949 
when the “inventory recession” was 
being felt most aninaly. 
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KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 






\ ist 
1 CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
“il 


ap CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


eee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
i PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N.Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of July. 
N.B.—Area indexes now require a consistent movement for two months 
instead of just one month to register an improvement or a decline. 
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Among the cities showing the great- 
est gain over the month, five are coal 
centers—Charleston, W. Va., Scranton, 
Tulsa, Akron, and Pueblo. Tulsa also 
benefits as an oil center, while Akron 
is starting to reflect the run on tires by 
civilians. Butte, Mont., is also among 
the gainers because of increased min- 
ing activity, and the Duluth region is 
going full blast on ore mining and —— 
ping to offset the late opening of the 
Great Lakes waterway and the recent 
rail strike. Cars have now even been 
allocated for direct shipment of ore by 
rail from the pits to the eastern steel 
centers. Wilmington, Del., reflects 
stepped up activity by Du Pont and a 
pick-up in shipbuilding. 


Comparing the business level this 
year with last, there are no areas which 
have suffered a net decline—quite an 
unusual situation. There are usually 
at least a handful of laggards. The 
leading gainers, on the other hand. 
have chalked up percentage increases 
reminiscent of a couple of years ago. 
Detroit, at the top, is up 24% over last 
year. Amarillo, in tenth place, is up 
16%. The eight zone indexes, too, are 
all up substantially over last year at 
this time. 

The indexes this month show graph- 
ically that the coming rearmament pro- 
gram will be superimposed upon an 
economy which is already operating at 
almost peak capacity. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last year) 
Detroit, Mich. (2) ......... 24% 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (2) ...... 22 
Wilmington, Del. .......... 22 
RE : i 21 
El Paso, Tex. (2) .......... 20 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (2) .... 20 
Springfield, Mass. (2) ...... 19 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 18 
Des Moines, Ta... 2.5. 2...%. 17 
ie, Ten: (8B). oS ee. 16 





(In parentheses: number of successive months listed in this column. ) 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain From Correspending 
Month Last Year) 


June July August . 


New England .. 4% 9% & 
Middle Atlantic 8 6 8 
Midwest ....... 4 12 17 
Ris pao evion 7 9 12 
South Central .. 2 8 18 
North Central .. —1 4 6 
Mountain ...... 1 oo 
See ovieis ss 2 5 4 
U.S. AVERAGE 8 T° @& 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 





Unread contract booklets 


THE ALL-TIME BEST SELLER almost 
nobody reads is the bound copy of 
the labor agreement. Every year 
over 15 million union contract book- 
lets are published in every shape, 
manner and form, but only a frac- 
tion receive more than a cursory go- 
ing over by rank-and-filers. 

Labor relations men and union of- 
ficials admit that three out of five 
first-stage grievances are time-wast- 
ers, initiated by workers who have 
not read the writin’ in the 
union pacts. 

That's why there’s a 
move afoot to dress up 
contract booklets, make 
them more legible, ginger 
them up in format more 
appealing to the visual 
and literary taste of the 
average worker. Here’s 
how: 

Size of contract booklet should 
not be so small that it can easily get 
lost. 

More and more companies are 
going in for larger size booklets. The 
old 3k” x 5%” is giving way to the 
4k” x 6h”. 

Even larger sizes are no longer 
uncommon. Donnacona Paper Co. 
(Donnacona, Que.) for example, has 
a union booklet “Reader’s Digest” 
size. 

Covers can be made more attrac- 
tive in a variety of ways. 

Photographs are beginning to 
sprout in union agreements. Electric 
Boat Company (Groton, Conn.) has 
a picture of the launching of a sub- 
marine on the cover. 

Westclox Division of General 
Time Corp. (Peru, Ind.) goes in for 
a two-color job. A photo of men 
working outside the factory building 
gives plenty of tone to the cover. 

Bright colors are another innova- 
tion. The drab grey covers are being 
replaced by bright green, reds. Cum- 
mins Engine Co. (Columbus, Ind.) 
uses a cover of simulated leather 
(royal blue); Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. drapes its pact in a 
hard-cover (forest-green) baseboard. 

Typeface of union contracts is 
getting bigger and more legible with 
plenty of white space between lines 
and paragraphs. 


The occupational disease of read- 
ing union contracts is squinting. Too 
many pact booklets are still set in 
six and eight-point—a hangover from 
legal documents. 

Ten, twelve and fourteen point 
types are coming more into vogue 
and don’t let your printer sell you a 
lesser size. If you have an ad- 
vertising department or agency, 
have its art department counsel you 
on the best typeface to use. 

Be sure that there are 
plenty of sub-headings to 
liven up the page. 

Mimeographing, offset 
and other less expensive 
methods are pennywise, 
pound-foolish. Remember, 
if you achieve wider read- 
ership of your union con- 
tracts, you save consider- 
able money on unneces- 

sary grievances, better morale, and 
improved production. 

Information besides the contract 
clauses should be included. Detroit 
Lubricator Co. has a smart contract 
get-up. In the back of its booklet is 
a pictorial layout of its various prod- 
ucts, brief descriptions of their im- 
portance to the business economy. 

An index is an important item 
helps to encourage workers to read 
and use their booklets more effec- 
tively. 

Most union pacts fall far short of 
this necessity. A rather dull “Table 
of Contents” broken down by major 
classifications only makes it difficult 
for the employee to find the section 
or clause he is looking for. A good 
index in the back of the booklet will 
add a lot to the usefulness of the 
agreement. 

Another good idea is to number 
each line of each page of the union 
contract. Thus, when an employee 
files a grievance, he can refer to the 
specified part of the contract by 
page and line number. 

Miscellaneous matter should not 
be overlooked in the “let's dress up 
the union contract” campaign. 

Davison Chemical (Baltimore, 
Md.) has 8 pages of lined blank pa- 
per in the back on which the sale 
can make notes or jot down sections 
of agreement he doesn’t understand. 
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TOY CLINIC 


CoME KOREA or high water, Santa 
Claus will have a full bagful of toys for 
the kids this Christmas. Despite mount- 
ing material shortages, Santa’s order is 
already in production. Chuck wagons, 
fire engines, truck trailers, and “hot 
rods” are rolling off the production 
lines, and according to toy-connissew 
Melvin Freud of New York’s Toy Guid- 
ance Exhibit, Inc., they'll sell for prices 
very near the 1949 levels. 

With a record-breaking 42,000,000 
children under 15 years of age, and « 
toy-breaking 16,000,000 of these unde; 
five, toymen are hoping for their big. 
gest year. That the toys will be the 
safest is largely due to Toy Guidance, 
which fritters away a good part of its 
fiscal year playing with them. This fas 
cinating frivolity is not scorned by 
manufacturers, because TG’s adult OK 
on a moppet mechanization carries « 
great deal of weight—and profit. This 
year 813 manufacturers eagerly prof- 
fered their products to Toy Guidance. 
each hoping to have his toy included 
among the 79 illustrated in “The T 
Yearbook,” social ee of playland. 

Freud and his staff are not only con- 
cerned with toy safety (typical test: 
whacking it on the floor, seeing if it 
breaks into sharp-cutting pieces), but 
also with a toy’s mental, social, physi: 
cal, and vocational advantages. Toy- 


makers today have to be a cut or two : 


above the old-timers who just made 
gadgets kids could play with. Today's 
toys have to have social significance: 
Do they encourage group associationf 
Teach poise? Promote thrift? Inspire 
kindness? Prepare the child for future 
living? 

To the grownup who recalls playing 
with mudballs, all this sounds rather 
silly. But it seems even a mudball is 
educational: children learn that wet 
mud doesn’t stick together, and if it’s 
too dry it crumbles before reaching the 
desired objective. Toy Guidance rea 


HOWDY “HOPALONG” DOUDY meets 


Forbes 








Aug 








sons that the right play equipment at 
the right time is necessary to the physi- 
cal and mental development of children 
every day in the year. Result: kids are 
smarter, develop quicker, can some- 



































* — times even stymie the old man with 
; chemical and atomic questions ‘way 
outside his ken. 
“ It’s good for business, too. Ten years 
" ago 80% of all toys made during the 
{ year sold in November and December. 
° Today this figure is down to 65%—and 
y E sales volume has.doubled. For this, Toy 
: Guidance takes much credit. Its show 
~ | (00m at 1124 Broadway is stocked the 
| year around with 500 of the best gim- 
J micks in toyland, and as soon as a new 
one hits the market—and is approved— 
ms it takes place on the TG shelves, ex- 
( posed to juvenile-minded, but acute, 
" buyers. 
=| Manufacturers pay rent for this space 
4 ($200 per shelf), but TG’s biggest take 
his | Comes from “selling” toymen space in 
of. their yearbook, which has a consumer 
al circulation of 3,000,000 and is distrib- 
ied uted through 1,200 retailers. Because 
‘0 each store must stock at least one of the 
- 4 toys featured, an advertisement in the 
“| book assures the manufacturer of a 
st: (| Minimum $8,400 in sales. Although TG 
: iy fg bas the final say as to catalogue content, 
but @ 2 committee of 15 wholesalers (who ac- 
gj. Count for $56,000,000 in retail sales) 
“ _{j meet several times a year and vote their 
ee preferences for inclusion in the year- 
i book. This year they recommended 233 
ays EOYs: of which 79 made the grade. 
a Toys with a cowboy twist usually cop 
ont first honors with children, but this year 
ire (HC Circus motif is running Hopalong 
- Cassidy a close second. Currently steal- 
ing the show at the TG showrooms is 
an amazingly life-like “Blessed Event” 
be doll which cries and moves its mouth 
7s a the best of squalling tradition. For 





the man of tomorrow, the feature is an 
“atomic laboratory” complete with 
Geiger counter, cloud chamber, and 
radioactive minerals. Price: a purse-ex- 
ploding $49.50. 
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Melvin “Scientific Toy” Freud 
forbes BAugust 15, 1950 











NEW IDEAS 





Wonder Window 


Until they do away with weather, 
this conglomeration of grooves, 
panes, and a screen seems to be the 
last word in window construction. 
Certainly it’s the most elaborate. 
Constructed with two completely 
double-hung windows and a screen, 
the factory-constructed unit sup- 
plies ventilation, insulation, and 
protection from the elements by 








simply shuffling the maze of sash 
up or down. All sash up permits 
air to pass directly through the 
screen; two down and two up pro- 
vides a storm window giving ade- 
quate insulation against winter cold, 
and with all sash staggered the win- 
dow permits air to pass through 
while presenting a barrier to driving 
rain. Sash easily removes for clean- 
ing. (Fleet of America, Inc., 426 
Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Traveling Travel Music 


It has long been said that music 
is not earthbound. To prove it, sev- 
eral airlines have inaugurated spe- 
cial tape-recorded programs that re- 
flect the musical background of the 
geographical routes over which the 
planes fly. Yankee music are way 
to Dixie melodies as the plane 
wends its way over rebel territory. 
It’s all made possible through a new 
“Scotch” recording tape, developed 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
which permits frequencies that 
penetrate the noise of moving car- 
riers—plane, train, and ship. Rail- 
roads are also latching onto the 
idea, although it’s doubtful if the 
Long Island will: the gadget is lia- 





ble to be blasting “Lullaby Of 
Broadway” while passengers fume 
in Hicksville. (Muzak Corp., 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 8, N. Y.) 


On the Lam 


This diminutive office refugee can 
absorb the punches, will staple to- 
gether up to 20 sheets of paper with 
ease. Comes in a fancy hinged box 
of Bakelite plastic, and the com- 





plete unit—including 1,000 refill 
staples—is dinky enough to fit in 
purse or pocket. By pressing a con- 
venient latch the “Tot 50” opens to 
tacking position, also exposes the 
easily accessible refill channel. 
(Speed Products Co., Inc., 37-18 
Northern Blvd., Long Island City, 
N. Y.) 


Timely Advice 


Here’s a simple way to get a 
grasp on world events—time them. 
When something pops in Asia you'll 
be in a position to know whether 
it’s disturbing British breakfasts, or 
Russian sleep—if —_ have a world 
clock like that shown here. De- 
signed with a polar map in the cen- 
ter behind which revolves a 24-hour 
dial, the clock is synchronized with 
a conventional time-piece in the up- 
per right for telling local time. With 
it, you can check the time in 124 
principal cities of the world. (Kalex 
Corp., 305 E. 46 St., New York 17, 
N. Y.) 


re. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Winning Your Way With People 


A variation of “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People.” Main point 
anecdoted by the author is that having 
a good time with people is a habit, 
establishment of which requires some 
compromise and adjustment. (by K. 
C. Ingram, Whittlesey House, N. Y., 
$3.00). 





Sales Promotion Handbook 


A staggering (987-page) compilation 
of data on virtually every aspect of 
sales promotion, from budgets to sales 


leads to literature to home demonstra- 
tions. Intended more for reference than 
for cover-to-cover reading. (John C. 
Aspley, editor, Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, $10). 


The Schools of Corporate Reform 


Diagnosis of corporate evils, together 
with a well-informed commentary on 
the various cures proposed. The author, 
a professor of law, handles the material 
clearly and systematically; result is an 
easy-to-read series of one-man seminars 
on the various aspects of corporate ac- 
tivity. Monopoly is given the biggest 
play. (by Harold G. Reuschlein, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, $2.50). 
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Digby 4-3600 


the Korean situation is fore- 
ing drastic changes upon our 
whole economy. Its impact 

| 4 has been felt by many indus- 
tries—has to some extent al- 
ready been reflected in stock 
values. Others may be af- 
fected soon —for better, or 
for worse. 


It’s time to review your security holdings—time to see 
if they fit these changed conditions. 


Our study “Taking Stock” points out the stocks we 
favor in the light of what has happened, what seems 
probable ahead. We'll gladly send a free copy. 


BACHE & CoO. 
Founded 1879 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK & CURB EXCHANGES AND 
OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


36 Wa LL St., NEw Yorks 5, N. Y. 


(Open Saturdays) 
MID-TOWN OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. MU 6-5900 
(Open Evenings) 








Offices in principal cities to serve the needs of buyers 
and sellers of securities and commodities 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





829. ABRASIVES, THEIR History AND Dn. 
VELOPMENT: Gives the methods of manu 
facturing abrasives, their desirable quali- 
ties, physical properties, and discusses 
various types (24 pages). 


830. How Wronc Can WE AMERICAN: 
BE AND StL Stay Ricu?: A 12-page 
pitch by the president of advertising’s 
McCann-Erickson that stresses the impor- 
tance of profits in capitalism and America 
—and the importance of the salesman ip 
the profit picture. 


831. THe SuRVIVAL OF THE SPECIES. 
Jones & Laughlin president Admiral Ben 
Moreell states that the survival of civilized 
man depends upon the re-establishment of 
the concept of individual liberty. Says 
he, “I don’t fear the Russian Army, or the 
atom bomb . . . as I fear this concept of 
using the law to relieve (people) of thep 
liberties.” (14 pages. ) 


832. Our MONEY AND THE NATIONAL 
Dest: Shows the close relationship be- 
tween government debt, bank accounts, 
and the money in John Q. Public’s pockets 
(22 pages. ) 


833. GeTTING THE Ricut Jos: Designed 
for recent college and high school gradu 
ates, this 16-page booklet stresses that’ 
landing a job is about 90% preparation and 
10% presentation. Deals with procedures 
in choosing the proper field, preparing 
data sheets of qualifications, preparing 
for personal interviews, and gives hints op 
dressing for interviews. 


834. Many Decisions NEEDED: Chrys 
ler’s K. T. Keller makes an excellent case 
against centralized control of the future, 
accents the need for free play of individual 
judgments. States that the early success 
of many forms of collective action may 
seem tempting, but “mass errors are dis- 
astrous in their impact.” 





25 YEARS AG® 


IF YOU ABOLISH the business men 
of a nation, you can still have 
‘ean of politics; but you can’t 

ave any civilization. Russia is 
the best evidence of that. 

That is why business is superior 
to militarism and to politics. Busi- 
ness creates, while militarism de- 
stroys, and politics only takes 
from one person to give to an- 
other. 


—Forses, August 15, 1925 
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AFTER CHALKING uP an excellent earnings mark 
for the first six months of 1950, industry ap- 
proaches the last quarter of the year with the 
threat of higher corporate taxes, perhaps a retro- 
active excess profits tax, hanging over it. Adding 
to the uncertainty, the extent and scope of poten- 
tial governmental expenditures and controls is yet 
to be decided upon. So far, appropriations and 
requests for supplemental funds run to about $30 
billion for national defense and foreign aid. This 
sum is roughly 14% of national income. 

Only one thing is clear—the “normal” way of 
life for corporations as well as for individuals is 
over. A high level of production is assured for 
some time to come, but it will increasingly be a 
“mixed” economy, the armed forces taking a grow- 
ing share of goods and services. (Prior to the 
Korean outbreak, industry had already experienced 
a contraseasonal gain in factory sales, new orders 
and inventory accumulation. ) 

The gradual shift from a peacetime to a war- 
time economy will redirect investor attention to 
those firms that function just as well under either 
condition, besides others that might benefit from 
stepped up military orders. In many instances 
such “war babies” have already helped the stock 
market to firmer ground. 


New Financing Lags 


Sign of the times is the sharp drop in new 
financing experienced in July, attributable to the 
Korean “police” action. According to a New York 
Herald Tribune survey, new bonds publicly of- 
fered amounted to $196 million, the smallest total 
for any month since December, 1947, and the 
lowest amount for any July since 1944. Stock flo- 
tations of $2,414,000 were the poorest for any 
month since February, 1949, and the least for a 
July since 1942. 

If the President’s “half-way” program is to be 
really effective, it will have to be complemented 
by suitable monetary and credit measures. If not, 
reliance upon voluntary restraint—judging by past 
experience—will probably break down under the 
pressure of inflationary forces already starting to 
build-up, and direct controls become a reality. 

This is the reasoning behind Federal Reserver 
Marriner Eccles’ recent proposals. They include a 
voluntary halt to credit expansion by banks, as 
the RFC has already done, while other credit- 
granting agencies, both private and public, would 
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Inflation-Fighting Program 
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be expected to follow suit. Higher taxes, resump 
tion of consumer credit controls, and financing the 
government deficit as much as possible through 
bond sales to individuals are other features of his 
inflation-fighting program. Something along these 
lines will be necessary in lieu of an all-out mobili- 
zation now urged in many quarters, and which 
may be required if the exigencies of the situation 
call for it. 

Right now, nobody knows just how the economy 
will react to the armament program now taking 
shape. It may be proven statistically that mili- 
tary demands can be taken care of at the same 
time civilian needs are satisfied, but the human 
element is too variable—scare buying all along the 
line, rising cost of living, wage demands, etc.. 
already threaten to upset the apple cart. 


Inflation Marches On 


Higher wage increases even now are being 
sought by labor. Commodity prices are on the 
way up. The rush of buying in recent weeks has 
caused temporary shortages in some items. All of 
these events lend ammunition to those in favor 
of all-out mobilization. However, such objection- 
able restrictions like price controls and rationing 
merely postpone the effect of inflation, as was 
shown in the last war. It remains to be seen how 
effectively the government can pinch off consumer 
credit, syphon off income, and ease the demand 
for goods. 

Methods of financing the armament effort will 
hurt, whatever measures are adopted: pay-as-you- 
go through higher taxes, inflationary government 
borrowing through the banks, or by deferring taxes 
through the sale of war savings bonds. Deficit 
financing seems destined to become a fixture. The 
government has just ended its fiscal year with a 
$3.1 billion deficit, the eighteenth in twenty years. 
The public debt has hit $257 billion, an increase 
of over $4.5 billion in the midst of high economic 
activity. 

One encouraging sign is the fact that the public 
in general, after its initial shock, seems to be aware 
of the nature of the crisis affecting the country, 
is under no illusions in regard to the danger it 
faces. If taken into the confidence of their duly 
elected leaders, people will in turn repose con- 
fidence in their actions. Only in this manner will 
democracy as we know it continue to func- 
tion.—E. S. 





THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE 


STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


The book to put you in the 
“KNOW-HOW” about the 
big deals—the maneuvers— 
‘the “corners”—how millions 
were made —and lost — on 


The STOCK EXCHANGE 


HIS fully documented volume tells the whole 

story of the Stock Exchange—how it started 

how it grew—its role in American business 
—the great human-interest dramas that make up 
the true history of the world’s greatest money 
market place. 


ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. No other book 
has told this story with such scope and thor 
Authoritative and ee =f it is alee 
fascinating from start to finish. And here you 
will see t history in the stock market repeats 
itself—and how fortunes were —y by men who 


recognized and took advantage of the historic 
ebb and flow of the market. 


experience in Wall =. plus prodigious re- 
search into the official archives has Tage him 
a unique background of knowledge from 

to prepare this book. 


SAVE re NOW! This big ref- 
erence book, fully indexed, documented and ap- 
ne Ah es bam A at $6.00. By ordering within 


1@ days, you can have your copy for $5—a sav- 
ing of 16 2/3%. 





&. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F8-15 


Send me The Inside Story of the Stock Ex- 
change. I enclose $5.00. I understand I may 
return the book within one week for full 
refund if not satisfied. 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by MORRIS WEIL* 


Convertible securities 


CONVERTIBLE BONDS and preferred 
stocks of good quality af sreguanig’ within 
reasonable range of their true invest- 
ment value demonstrated again their 
desirable qualities in the Korean crisis 
and its attendant market unsettlement. 


These forms of obligations are orig- 
inated most frequently during prosper- 
ous periods by corporations wishing to 
raise capital on more favorable terms 
than the going rate. Often, too, they 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 





CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


Present 
Call 
Price 


Amer. Tel. 
2%s, 1961 
Amer. Tel. q 
2%s, 1957 106 140 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
3%s, 1959 
Cons. Edison N. Y. 
3s, 1963 45 
Detroit Edison 


— 
o 
1S) | 


106 (51) 130 


101.58 25 


46 103% 20° 


Phillips Petroleum 
2%%s, 1975 75 


Southern Pacific 3s, 


102% 70 


87 102 55 
Westinghouse Elec- 


tric 2.65s, 1973... 40 104 
*After 12/1/50. 


—1950 Range— 
= 
om 
= ~ 


° 
7 
S 


= 
1.94% 


Est. Straigh 
Investment 


Value 


Current 


115% 106% 2.55% 


oe 


121% 108% 2.50 1.25 


130% 115% 120 260 9.80 


140 110 115 261 ~~ 1.70 


120% 110 112 268 1.40 


110% 104% 110 2.16 1.88 


112 =100% 110 


331/3 115% 105 108 


CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Amer. Cyanamid 3%% 
106 72 
Armstrong Corp $4. . 105% 50 


Dow Chemical $3.25 


104 45.18 156% 


General Mills 336%. . 104 50 
Hooker Electrochem- 

ical $4.50 2nd.... 103 80 
Kimberly - Clark 4% 

104% 25 

Merck & Co. $4 2nd 107% 


Monsanto Chemical 
$4 Series B 104 


57.4 


113% 101% 104 
117% lll 112 


119% 127 2.5 
115 106% 108 3.1 


132 109 116 39 


152% 106 1383 3.0 


3831/8 186 120 150 26 


121 111% 120 3.3 


COMMON STOCKS OF ABOVE COMPANIES 


1949 
Earned 
Per Share 


American Cyanamid 
American Tel. & Tel 
Armstrong Cork 

Cons. Edison of N. Y 
Detroit Edison 

Dow Chemical 
General Mills 

Hooker Electrochemical 
Kimberly-Clark 

Merck & Co 
Monsanto Chemical 
Phillips Petroleum 
Southern Pacific 
Westinghouse Electric 


Indicated 
Dividend 


1950 Range 
High Low Recent Price 


$2.50 76% 49 
9.00 161% 146% 
2.60 53 39% 
1.60 335% 26% 
1.20 24 21% 
2.40 72 54% 
2.00 57% 51% 
1.60 40% 32% 
1.80 38% 24 
1.50 63 39% 
2.00 70% 54 
4.00 69% 57% 
5.00 58 49 
1.60 36 29% 


Yield 





® Mr. Weil, well known in investment circles, is guest columnist while Joseph Good- 
man is on vacation. Mr. Goodman will resume his articles upon his return next month. 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 
DIVIDENDS—NOT GROWTH VALUES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- 
nomic guide for the future,” sent free to his 
personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, even the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at 
six that went to fourteen. Our newest dis- 
covery at four, just announced, has great 
fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 

Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says .. . is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 








evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korean crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in- special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newespaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 


_ the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 


covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only twenty-five 
dollars for fifty-two weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast 
to coast, including those paying one hundred dollars a year for 
personal guidance and to banks and big business: 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 


“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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BABSON’S 
OFFERS 


INVESTOR’S 
ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation and mailing 


Contains: 


3 Growth Stocks to BUY 

3 Income Stocks to BUY 

4 Appreciation Stocks to BUY 

50 Securities to SELL 

$20,000 Investment Program 

Family Income Budget 

Famous Babsonchart 
Only a limited number of these Envelopes 
will be prepared. There is a preparation 
charge of $2.00. Send no money now but 
request your Copy TODAY! Print name 
and address clearly and mail this Ad to 
Dept. F-93 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














TRADERS texr soon: 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 


The most concise and easily 
read book on a _ practical 
method that reduces stock 
market trading to a mechani- 

cal science. 97 pages. 

6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 

$2 a copy, from 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 











S/D REPORTS 
15th Year 


{f you desire now to learn which stocks are 

eference-merit, and to what indicated price- 
objective each stock is headed; also to be aware 
of next BUY or SELL “act when price is” posi- 
tions, send only $3.00 to receive the next four 
complete weekly and sample monthly editions of 
S/D REPORTS. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 Connecticut 











MAKE YOUR FORTUN 


ULE. $100,000—20 years; using $30 
monthly, as goal. STOP losing money by emotional 
speculation. START your 


Plan and Latest bulletin, new clients 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS 
Box 244 


ANALYSIS 
. ESD, San Diego, Calif. 











To Reach the Tops 


FORBES Is Tops 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Long-Range Probabilities 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE shows that the 
stock market has followed a consistent 
pattern in connection with wars. The 
record is unanimous in revealing that 
the first impact of war is bearish but 
that the longer-range influence has al- 
ways been bullish. 

An index of rail stocks shows that at 
the start of the Civil War there was a 
three months decline from 44 to 34. 
From this low in July, 1861, the index 
advanced to 107 in April, 1864. 

After the sinking of the Maine in 
February, 1898, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average in six weeks dropped from 
50 to 42. Within a year the average 
reached a high of 77. 

The most important war decline was 
in 1917. The average fell from 94 in 
April to 66 in December. However, 
after eight months decline a major re- 
covery started that finally climaxed in 
the post-war inflation market of 1919 
with the average at 119. 

Pearl Harbor precipitated a five 
months decline that carried the aver- 
age from 116 to 93. From this low 
point a great bull market started. It 
persisted for four years, with the aver- 
age finally reaching a high at 212 in 
May, 1946. 

It is always advisable to question 
whether past performance records are 
dependable guides to the future. In the 
past the United States has won all of 
the wars in which it was involved. 
Wars have stimulated general business 
activity and increased commodity 
prices. Our wartime fiscal record during 
the past 90 years indicates that we do 
not fight deflationary wars. New pur- 


chasing power manufactured during the 
Civil War and World War I and I] 
contributed materially to the wartime 
and post-war booms associated witb 
these great conflicts. 

In the present situation the possi. 
bility of ultimate Russian conquest of 
the world is arbitrarily ruled out in the 
event that the Korean policing opera 
tion by the United Nations graduall 
expands into a major war. If the local. 
ized conflict in Korea should end rather 
speedily, it is probable that such a de 
velopment on balance would prove 
stimulating to the stock market. At this 
juncture, however, the market would 
appear to be vulnerable in the event 
of another episode of Communist ag- 
gression before the United Nations suc 
ceed in stabilizing Korea. 

Domestic wartime policies under the 
Fair Deal should not vary too much 
from those under the New Deal. Wide 
spread fear after Pearl Harbor that the 
Roosevelt administration would elim 
inate all wartime profits was never 
justified by actual developments. 

Longer-range inflationary potentiali- 
ties in wartime financing appear in the 
present situation to be a more impor 
tant stock market factor than fear ol 
restrictive governmental activities. If 
there is to be any serious threat of 
further decline in the market before 
the usual wartime major recovery sets 
in, it seems logical to assume that such 
additional decline will be brought about 
by foreign rather than domestic de 
velopments. The favorable long-range 
probabilities appear fully to compensate 
for near-term uncertainties. 
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Who got the $395,834,706 
Fi General Mills took in last year? 


During General Mills’ 
22nd year, earnings total- 


ne 
tb led $13,251,218, compared 
For raw with $11,654,036 for the 
Si- materials and ‘ Sig 
3 eoveiues previous year. Dividends 
7 $323,656,161 amounted to seas 
h 5 ecaeien versus $5,934,019 the year 
: before. Total sales were 
1e) 
le Our 12,000 $395,834,706. If you would 
ve employees like the full story of our 
his $45,568,148 last fiscal year, write for 
ild (11.5%) | 
ont  » @ copy of our illustrated 
6 ~-** annual report. Address 
i General Mills, Minneapolis 
the For taxes es 1, Minnesota. 
“1 $10,568,126 ~~~ 
de (2.7%) [ 
the l 
~ Our 13,500 _. , General Mill 
a stockholders ~ = future : For wear and tear I “ 
velopmen 
F $6,443,249 . $2,791,053 
h (1.6 %) $6,807,969 (.7%) | 
the (1.7%) 1 
Or: 
ol 
If 
of 
ore 
ets 
ich Forbes Rates Annual Reports 
out 
de- [HE IDEAL report, ForsBEs editors believe, tells a story about translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
age people (managers and employees), their activities (making, —does it help reader understand company and operations, 
ate financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting problems and prospects? 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
” Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
illustrated, etc.P 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents itemizing the scoring factors). 
30 
Financial General Final 
0 Company Presentation Data Informatien Score Comment 
The Celotex Corporation 67 65 65 66 Meager, conventional reporting of company performance. 
Should furnish more statistical and general information. 
10 Crown Zellerbach 
85 86 85 Much information given in interesting manner. Uses charts 
" well to highlight results, has good 10-year historical record. 
John Morrell & Co..... 80 Attractive, tidy little report, with no waste motion. Simplified 
0 analyses of how money came and went add interest to recital. 
“4 The Parker Pen Bare-bones report. Needs livening up that illustrations could 

















Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.) .... 90 


The White Motor 


afford. 


Wealth of data covering operations of this corporate leviathan 
given in convenient, simple fashion. 


Could use charts or tables to strengthen narrative, show dollar 
income disposition. 
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These Times Call 


FOR CALM 
INVESTMENT 
GUIDANCE 


Send Only $6 and Receive All 
ese Practical Investment Aids: 


a) Next {7 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
each Rs vital faets and unbiased advice about 


monthly poeket Steck Guides giving 
S on 1,900 listed stecks and Digest of 
—. Earnings Reports and yital Balance Sheet 
\e) Persenai Investment Advice mall; 
‘d) “WHAT CHANGE IN MARKET POLICY NOW?” 
d “72 Hener Roll Steecks That Never Missed 
a Dividend in 50 Years or More 
Or, return “ad” and $18 (check or 
money order) for a year’s subscription 
(or $10 for six months) for our 4 
PART Investment Service, including 
é big 1 288-page $4.50 book of “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPHS” off the. press in two weeks. 
Considered a “MUST” in analyzing stock values. 
Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


ACT BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1 
WHEN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
ADVANCES TO $20 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(FOUNDED 1902) 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal insurance up to $5,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 


Invest by the 10th — earn from the Ist. 
WRITE TODAY for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 

@\ the California Way.” 


kn Eee 


PRESIOENT 


ARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH LIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


MARKET COMMENT 





THE STOCK MARKET is on a guessing 
spree. Since June 23, when the whole 
background suddenly changed, it has 
been jumping at conclusions. 

And there is no way of knowing 
where the market is “right” and where 
it is “wrong” in its present assumptions. 
Time alone will tell the story; and time 
won't hurry. 

While important imponderables are 
being resolved, investors must keep on 
guessing. Unable to tie to — 
solid as to the future, they are governed 
more or less by past wartime experi- 


-ence. Unfortunately, the past often is 


an insecure hitching post at which to 
tether the future’s dark horse. 

This is a column of opinion; the 
reader wants to know what the com- 
mentator thinks. The writer has no 
pipeline to the imponderables. All he 
can do is to draw upon his accumulated 
background and make a few (possibly 
premature) assumptions. Some of the 
opinions expressed, he may want to 
amend, or withdraw, even before they 
get into print. It is that kind of a situ- 
ation. 

Assumption No. 1: Regardless of 
what happens, we are entering a more 
intensive armament economy. We 
won't stop arming even if Russia makes 
peace overtures. We will try to be 
“ready for anything.” That means good 
business, a high level of national pro- 
duction, inadequate supplies of some 
civilian goods, a heavy freight move- 
ment on the railroads, a shortage of 
steel, a shortage of metals, and a 
shortage of labor. 

Assumption No. 2: Taxes will be 
higher. The “normal” tax rate on cor- 
poration earnings, even on 1950 profits, 
is more likely to be 42% or 45% than 
38%. Next year there will be some kind 
of an excess profits tax. The exemption 
base should be higher (for most com- 
panies) than in 1942-1945, and the 
new EPT rate may be lower. I would 
guess that the “normal” rate, or the tax 
rate on “exempt” earnings, will be 
higher than in World War II. Taxes on 
corporation earnings will be “gradu- 
ated,” but less steeply graduated than 
last time. That’s because the Congress, 
as it studies what happened seven or 
eight years ago, will discover there 
were many needless abuses resulting 
from the World War II tax system. 

Assumption No. 3: (And this may be 
way off the beam) is that we are enter- 
ing a “smaller” war than World War 





II, and that civilian production—al- 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Market background 


though restricted—will be less restricted 
than in the early 1940s. I don’t think 
we will need as many new ships as we 
needed nine years ago. We already 
have lots of ships in mothballs. I don’t 
think we will export as much coal. J 
don’t think we will need to build as 
many army camps, as many new naval 
vessels, as many overseas bases. I doubt 
whether we will need, at any time, to 
have as many as 12,000,000 men 
under arms. I think our productive 
capacity is larger than it was nine 
years ago; and therefore, that, even if 
we needed the same war production 
in units, the percentage of the total 
national effort required to produce 
these things would be smaller. 
Assumption No. 4: Corporation earn- 
ings after taxes will be smaller in an 
armament economy than they have 
been recently in a peace economy, but 
earnings after taxes will be larger than 
in World War II. That goes for per- 
sonal incomes as well as for corporation 
incomes. I would expect aggregate 
dividend payments to exceed the best 
World War II year in the poorest of 
the new armament economy years. 
Assumption No. 5: I would expect 
the stock market, as soon as it knows 
more and guesses less, to appraise high 
war earnings at a relatively small mul- 
tiple of face value because they are 
non-recurrent; and at the same time ] 
would expect it to appraise low “peace” 
industry earnings at a high multiple. 
because the wartime earnings of 
“peace” companies also are non-recur- 
rent. In a broad way, the war earnings 
will be worth more in anticipation than 
they will be worth in realization; 
and in a broad way, too, the low 
“peace” industry earnings in wartime 
will be worth less in the period in 
which they are anticipated than in the 
period in which they actually accrue 
Right at the moment, therefore, people 
who hold war industry shares may be 
more comfortable than those who hold 
“peace” industry shares; but as soon as 
war production really gets rolling, and 
the public begins to get confidence in 
the outcome of the conflict, or in Amer- 
ica’s strength, it will be the thing to do 
to get out of the war stocks and buy 
the “peace” stocks. How to time it? 
Roughly, by the time we begin to win 
(and we probably will worry more be- 
fore we begin to win—we always do). 
Assumption No. 6: This market right 
now is making mistakes by the bushel. 
It is impossible to segregate where the 
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market is “right” in its selectivity from 
where it is “wrong.” Those who are 

ding might just as well go along 
with the psychology of the hour; but 
they should recognize full well the high 
risks involved. Just don’t think you 
“know” too much, or that you are 
“safe” in your speculation. You must 
‘live dangerously.” There will be 
plenty of thrills. 

So much for background. For the 
present, I still like the Rails better than 
most other groups. Denver & Rio 
Grande Western issues look attractive 
because: (1) recent earnings have 
been ‘poor due to non-recurrent factors 
and, consequently, the stocks have 
been backward in the market; (2) 
traffic is highly sensitive to steel indus- 
try activity; ($3) the policy of geo- 
graphical dispersal of war industry 
should help the road’s interior territory, 
and (4) the company’s capitalization 
involves a high degree of leverage. 

The Machine Tool Industry is the 
make-ready industry of war produc- 
tion; and Cincinnati Milling Machine 
possesses a lot of merit. So does Mon- 
arch Machine Tool. 

I would be inclined to take profits 
in General Motors at between 85 and 
90, thinking that the company won't 
produce so many ‘cars in a war econ- 
omy and that the management won't 
try to make much money out of its war 


industry orders. 


In general, I would think it is rather 
late to sell “good” peace stocks, even 
though I expect them to be available 
a little lower. 

War is bullish on Oils; it removes 
all the threat of oversupply. 

The Steel Shares look good, war or 

ace; there just won't be enough steel 
Er a long time to come; and for most 
steel corporations the probable EPT 
exemption base is not too unreasonable. 

Television earnings over the near 
term will hold up very well, and dollar 
volumes in war business will be even 
higher than television set dollar vol- 
umes; but the industry’s profit margins 
will be much lower in war business, 
and EPT exemption bases look low. 
So sell television shares on strength. 

Expect a good business for subma- 
rine companies like Electric Boat, and 
think all the aircraft companies will 
have all the business they can handle. 

Remember that for the war industry 
companies, the fairness of renegotia- 
tion of contracts is just as important as 
the EPT exemption, and that the gov- 
emment was very fair (in most cases) 
in World War II. 

Try to avoid extreme reasoning, 
either. bullish or bearish. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested + 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


August 15, 1950 









INVESTMENT POINTERS 


percentage of profit versus risk. 
Ultimately, under favorable condi- 
tions, the holder is forced into a de- 
cision either to convert or take his 
profit. Under adverse conditions the 
price may settle down to investment 
value, thereby wiping out the premium. 
But even then the conversion privilege 
is likely to carry some market worth to 
hold quotations above that minimum 
value. Obviously, the convertible buyer 
entering the market at a high level is 
as vulnerable as the holder of the com- 
pany’s stock, and there would be no 
initial advantage in such a purchase. 
The sharp break following Korean 
hostilities drove many convertible 
prices down to bargain levels. In- 
vestors interested in this type of 
“hedge” security will find the accom- 
panying tabulation a helpful guide to 
action should opportunity knock again. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to financial readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


hope to improve their structure by the 
ultimate conversion of debt into com- 
mon shares. 

The investor, on the other hand, may 
achieve a triple objective: 

1. He stands a chance to partici- 
pate in a market advance. 

2. He can limit his loss in event of 
uncalculated bearish reversal. 

8. He can possess a reasonably safe 
form of inflation hedge. 

Initially the better secured issues to 
which this article refers command a 
premium of from 5 to 10 points above 
their “straight investment value.” This 
represents the appraised worth of the 
conversion privilege. It is really the 
actual amount of market risk. In the 
recent bull market many convertibles 
advanced from 10 to 75 points above 
their issue price, creating an attractive 











HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE IN 
“WAR BABY” STOCKS* 


In other wars, favorably situated companies with large military orders showered 
amazing profits on well informed investors. NOW, new BILLIONS of Dollars will 
be spent on recently invented secret weapons, protective and offensive gadgets, 
anti-submarine devices, tanks, guns, etc. Again, some investors with courage and a 
few hundred dollars will buy the RIGHT War Boom Stocks and become wealthy. 
DO GOLD STOCKS NOW OFFER QUICKER WEALTH 
than Steels, Coppers, Aluminums, Electronics er Aircrafts? 
Which companies can change over to war production fastest and with least expense? 
Will the 1950 “War Baby” Stocks be low priced Rails with enormous war materials 
traffic? Will history repeat itself as little known bargain priced “War Babies” leap 
into prominence with perpendicular advances? 


14 “WAR BABY” STOCKS 
PICKED BY FAMOUS EXPERTS 
..-1TO BRING YOU RICHES 


The leading advisory analytical staffs of America combed over thousands of stocks 
and applied modern standards of appraisal to find today’s BIG “War Baby” Money 
Makers. The 14 MOST Favored Stocks of these foremost Experts (who are usually 
correct) are tabulated in our exciting Report now ready for YOU! Get it AT 
ONCE! If you hold listless or weak issues this Report will point out PROFIT Mak- 
ing Exchanges into issues ready for tremendous MOVES. The Experts say this 
period is just beginning. It is then you need this pooled advice to take full advan- 
tage of money making opportunities. If you know what the leading Experts recom- 
mend, you have in your possession the opinion of all the major specialists whose 
life work is investment counsel. How often, after depending on one Expert’s advice, 
have you wished you knew what the others were advising! 


VALUABLE INFORMATION ONLY $1 


QUICK—Send $1 for this Fortune-Building Report on TODAY’S new opportunities 
—l4 War Baby Stocks Picked By the Experts. FREE: 4 week trial subscription 
Covers profit-making and profit-saving aids and Buy, Hold & Sell Consensus. Fill 
out, clip & mail coupon. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
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*Every speculator should have a backlog . . . a savings account and adequate life insurance. He 
should buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preterred Stock 
payable September 15, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 1, 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 


26, 1950. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


August 2, 1950 




















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held _to- 
day, July 20, 1950, a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) per share 
was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able September 30, 1950, to 
Common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
September 1, 1950. The Board also declared a 
dividend of one dollar twelve and one-half cents 
($1.12%c) per share on the $4.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, to Preferred stockholders of 
— at the close of business on September 1, 
1 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Gets Ne tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Diviwenp PREFERENCE Common 
Stock, and 37% cents a share on 
the Common Stock, have been de- 
clared payable September 30, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of busi 














ber 1, 1950. 


on Sep 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 























Fit Your Abilities 

ToThe Opportunities 

You have unused talents 

y and mental powers. Learn to 

develop those faculties of mind 

which today’s world of dusiness 

demands. Start life anew—with- 

@ out changing your affairs. Write 

the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 

Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 


Address: Scribe V. F. M. 
Jhe ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 








HOW TO RAISE CAPITAL 





by W. C. HANSON 


More ways to raise capital 


IN OUR RECENT articles, we discussed 
banks as a source of capital. Now let’s 
look at some of the other methods of 
raising funds: 

INDUSTRIAL Banks. These are a spe- 
cial kind of banking organization, spe- 
cializing mostly in consumer instalment 
loans. Industrial banks get their work- 
ing capital from customer deposits, the 
sale of “investment certificates,” or 
both. There are close to 700 such banks 
in the country today. For all practical 
purposes, there’s very little difference in 
getting capital from industrial banks 
than there is from other kinds of banks. 
However, industrial banks generally 
charge a higher rate of interest, on the 
average, than commercial banks. 

FactoriInc CoMPANIES. A unique 
type of organization, which lend money 
on your accounts receivable. In most 
cases, the factoring firm buys your ac- 
count receivable outright, collecting di- 
rectly from your debt or when the ac- 
count becomes due. This kind of financ- 
ing is usually on a short-term basis—30 
to 90 days, as a rule. Interest charges 
formerly ran rather high, but now aver- 
age 6% per annum, though an addi- 
tional %% to 2% charge is often made as 
a fee or commission. This kind of bor- 
rowing is best suited to strictly short- 
term occasions. It’s a convenient way of 
converting accounts receivable into 
ready cash. 

SMALL Loan Companies. Otherwise 
known as “personal finance companies” 
and “consumer finance companies,” 
these firms specialize in small loans to 
individuals. In some states, their loans 
are limited to $300 per individual, al- 
though larger transactions are permitted 
in certain Western States. These com- 
panies lend money primarily for indi- 
vidual or family needs, such as meetin 
doctor bills, and other emergencies, a 
for consumer purposes, as in buying a 
car, home appliances, etc. This is one 
of the most expensive ways of borrow- 
ing money, since the effective borrow- 
ing charges run high—as much as 2% to 
34% per month (or from 24% to 42% per 
annum) on smaller loans. In addition to 
strictly personal loans, some small loan 
firms also make loans for small business 
purposes. 

CoMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANIES. 
Another type of “finance company” is 
the commercial credit organization. 
These companies usually loan money 
secured by a note, or by assignment of 
accounts receivable, in much the same 
way as commercial banks, small-loan 
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and industrial banks. They also make 
loans secured by warehouse receipts, 
and field warehousing arrangements. 
In addition, such firms often finance 
the purchase of industrial equipment, 
which may be used to secure the loan. 
The cost of borrowing from such firms 
generally runs less than with factorin 
concerns, due to the lesser risk assumed. 
and the absence of “special services.” 

SaLes Finance Companies. Still an. 
other branch of the “finance” company 
business are the many organizations 
which extend credit te consumers. 
These are the familiar sources of capi- 
tal which enable millions of people to 
buy automobiles, refrigerators, radio 
and television sets, furniture and other 
items which they might not be able to 
pay for outright. While such concerns 
are usually thought of in the original 
purchase of consumer items, they are 
also a means of raising capital quickly 
on some property already owned. For 
example, one can quickly raise money 
by pledging an automobile as collateral 
for a loan. 

INsURANCE CoMPANIES. It’s not gen: 
erally realized how important a source 
of capital life insurance firms are. Each 
year, they lend huge sums to millions 
of borrowers—from small individual 
transactions up to big corporation fi 
nancing deals. Loans to individuals are 
usually made on insurance policies 
which have accrued a cash surrender 
value. Such loans are arranged quickly 
and conveniently, since a life insurance 
policy is excellent collateral. At the 
other end of the scale, business firms 
can, and often do, raise millions of 
dollars by borrowing directly from one 
or more insurance companies. Because 
the life insurance firms have billions of 
dollars of reserves which must be in- 
vested, they are becoming an increas- 
ingly important source of business cap- 
ital. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS. This is one of 
the most important sources of business 
capital, particularly for medium-sized 
and large concerns. The investment 
banker acts primarily as.a middle-man 
between investors and the corporation 
in quest of capital. Boiled down to 
simplest essentials, the investment 
banker sells an issue of bonds or stocks 
to the investing public, and turns the 
proceeds over to the borrower, less a 
banking commission. Because of the 
various handling charges..and_ other 
overhead items, it’s usually not practi- 
cal to raise capital through investment 
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bankers on amounts under $100,000. 
But, where large sums of money must 
be obtained, this is one of the best 
sources. Of course, the cost of raising 
funds via this method depends on vari- 
ous factors—the amount involved, the 
credit standing of the borrower, pre- 
vailing market conditions, etc. 

GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF CREDIT. 
The Federal Government has set up a 
aumber of bureaus and agencies which 
extend credit for various purposes. 
Probably most familiar is the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
RFC may make loans directly to busi- 
ness enterprises, or in cooperation with 
lending institutions. A business man 
seeking capital should consult his bank 
before applying to the RFC. If banks 
and other private capital sources can- 
not, or will not, extend credit on satis- 
factory terms, the borrower may then 
apply to the RFC office serving his ter- 
ritory. 

Other Government agencies which 
act as sources of capital are the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA), and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC). 
“GI” loans are made through the RFC, 
but are insured by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES OF CREDIT. 
{n recent years, there’s been a trend 
toward the extension of credit by com- 
munity and local cooperative groups. 


As a rule, these bodies are sponsored 


by local business concerns, Chambers 
of Commerce, and _ similar auspices. 
Your local bank or Chamber of Com- 
merce can give you pertinent informa- 
tion on such facilities in your area. 








Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on July 27, 
1950, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1950. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 14, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 


July 27, 1950. 
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FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the outstanding 5% Cumulative Preferred 
Stoek, payable Sept. 1, 1950 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 15, 1950. A quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock, payable Sept. 1, 
1950, to stockholders of record Aug. 15, 1950. 
The transfer books will not close. 


W. W. Harts, Jr. 


July 26, 1950 Treasurer 
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CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The third quarter interim dividend of 
forty cents (40¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1950. Books will 

not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Treasurer. 
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CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 2, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


business September 15, 1950. Books will 
not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Treasurer. 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable September 15, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 25, 1950. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Assistant Secretary 








AMERICAN , Standard 
Rapiator Sanitary 


ow York CORPORATION Pattsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable September 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 24, 1950. 
A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared 
—— September 23, 1950, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business 
on September 1, 1950. 
JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 2 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 11 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 
2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series, payable August 
31, 1950, to stockholders of 
record on August 5, 1950; 


3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series, payable August 
31, 1950, to stockholders of 
record on August 5, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 


July 21, 1950 








The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.25 per share. This dividend 
will ke payable September 12, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, three 
o'clock P.M., on August 10, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 


July 31, 1950. 











Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


July 28, 1950 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending September 30, 1950, DIVIDEND of 
ONE and ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT 
or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable October 20, 1950 to stockholders of 
record October 6, 1950. Also declared a DIVI- 
DEND of FIFTY CENTS per share on the 
NO PAR COMMON S&S payable 
September 1. 1950 to stockholders of record 
August 11, 1950. 


Pittsburgh Pennsyivania 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 35 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 23, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 28, 1950 on the Common } 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Wa ter A, PETERSON, Treasurer 


July 31, 1950 


























August 15, 1950 
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Thoughts . - 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Of all the forces that make for a 
better world, none is so indispensable, 
none so powerful, as hope. Without 
hope men are only half alive. With 
hope they dream and think and work. 

—CHARLES SAWYER. 


The United States is the richest, and, 
both actually and potentially, the most 
powerful state on the globe. She has 
much to give to the world; indeed, to 
her hands is chiefly entrusted the shap- 
ing of the future. If democracy in the 
broadest and truest sense is to survive, 
it will be mainly because of her guar- 
dianship. —Lorp TWEEDsMUIR. 


Civilization ceases when we no 
longer respect and no longer put into 
their correct places the fundamental 
values, such as work, family and coun- 
try; such as the individual, honor and 
religion. —R. P. Lepper. 


Shun idleness. It is a rust that at- 
taches itself to the most brilliant metals. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


He who sacrifices his conscience to 
ambition burns a picture to obtain the 
ashes. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


Pride is a deeply rooted ailment of 
the soul. The penalty is misery; the 
remedy lies in the sincere, life-long 
cultivation of humility, which means 
true self-evaluation and a proper per- 
spective toward past, present and fu- 
ture. —RosBeERT GoORDIs. 


He who allows his day to pass by 
without practicing generosity and en- 
joying life’s pleasures is like a black- 
smith’s bellows—he breathes but does 
not live. —SANSKRIT PROVERB. 


Every man is to be respected as an 
absolute end in himself; and it is a 
crime against the dignity that belongs 
to him as a human being, to use him 
as a mere means for some external 
purpose. —KAnt. 


Someone said of nations—but it 
might well have been said of individ- 
uals, too—that they require of their 
neighbors “something Mega akin 
to be understood, something sufficient- 
ly different to provoke attention, and 
something sufficiently great to com- 
mand admiration.” —PHOEBE Low. 


The glow of one warm thought is 
to me worth more than money. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Faith is indispensable and the world 
at times does not seem to have quite 
enough of it. It has and can accom- 
plish what seems to be the impossible. 
Wars have been started and men and 
nations lost for the lack of faith. Faith 
starts from the individual and builds 
men and nations. America was built 
by and on the faith of our ancestors. 

—G. A. SANDBERG. 


Whatever necessity lays upon thee, 
endure; whatever she commands, do. 


Did you ever hear of a man who 
had striven all his life faithfully and 
singly toward an object, and in no 
measure obtained it? If a man con- 
stantly aspires, is he not elevated? Did 
ever a man try heroism, magnanimity, 
truth, sincerity, and find that there 
was no advantage in them—that it was 
a vain endeavor? —THOREAU 


There is no power on earth more 
formidable than the truth. 


—M. RuNBECK 


I tell you that as long as I can con. 
ceive something better than myself } 
cannot be easy unless I am striving 
to bring it into existence or clearing 
the way for it. —G. B. Saw 


This is no time for ease and comfort. 
It is the time to dare and endure. 
—WInsTOoN CHURCHILL 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 


Sent in by N. W. B. Walling- 
ton, New York, N. Y. What’s 
your favorite text. A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 


—I Corintuians 13:13 
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QUOTATIONS IN BABYLON 


A visitor to hustling, competitive Los Angeles is likely to rub his eyes 
when he comes to North Broadway and North Spring Street. Above the 
traffic rises a full-sized billboard carrying a single “thought on the business 
of life” excerpted from the Bible. Art work is contributed free by outdoor 
advertising artists, board space is purchased by interested individuals, and 
the transaction handled at cost by Harold Soper Advertising. 
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“I like DE SOTO. fooling!” 


Brakes?...biggest you ever had! Comfort?...king- 


size! Operating cost?...miserly! Not driven it yet? 





® Drive a DeSoto before you decide! 


De Soto-Plymouth Dealers present “It Pays To Be IGNORANT” starring Tom Howard every Wed. night over CBS - DE SOTO DIV., CHRYSLER CORP. 





e Links and Relays 
ting Antennas 
Cables 
rs— The Incomparable Capehart! 
PowemSupplies—Selenium Rectifiers 


A NEW LONG LIFE TV PICTURE TUBE 


...all from [os i 


A pioneer in television, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
now adds another important item to its long line of equipment for the 


television industry. .. from transmitter to home receiver. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. 
U.S. Manufacturing Associates— Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation and Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation 





